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gance say, ' 
enol wee 
minoribus condiseipulis ingenio prealexi ; 
but perchance the advantage I[ had of 
my contemporaries, may rather be 
owing to my industry than natural 
parts ; so that I should say, studio or 
industria excellui.” 

His progress in learning, however, 
was such, that at the age of sixteen he 
was deemed qualified for the univer- 
sity ; and accordingly, on the 28th of 
June, 1644, he was entered a member 
of Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, from 
whence, in 1646, he rémoved to Trinity- 
College, for the sake of the sciences 
which were studied there. His tutor 
was the celebrated Greek professor, 
Dr. Duport, who used to boast that he 
had brought up two of the best scho- 
lars of the age, meaning John Ray and 
Isaac Barrow. Between these excel- 
lent persons a most cordial friendship 
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tour | Jeng nh the summer 
of 1658, when. he rode to Chester, and 
from thence into North Wales, where 
he visited Snowden, and returned to 
Cambridge by the way of Shrewsbury 
and Gloucester. In 1660, he published 
his “‘ Catalogus Plantarum circa Canta- 
brigiam nascentium,” or, “A Catalogue 
of Plants growing near Cambridge.” 
This was the first work of the kind that 
had appeared in England; and some 
years afterwards the author enlarged 
it by an account of plants found in 
other partsof the kingdom. Soon after 
this publication, Mr. Ray received both 
deacon’s and priest’s orders from the 
hands of that venerable .prelate, Dr. 
Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln; 
a circumstance which fully proves that 
he was an episcopalian, though, on the 
passing of the act of conformity in 
1662, he vacated his fellowship, be- 





cause he could not assent to the decla- 
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ration against the solemn league and { nications were so well received, that 


covenant. He remained, however, a 
lay communicant of the church of Eng- 
land, though he constantly declined 
every offer of preferment; for which, 
among other reasons, his ardent pur- 
suit of science may justly be assigned 
as a principal motive. 

On leaving Trinity-College, Mr. Ray 
accompanied his friends Mr. Francis 
Willoughby, Mr. Philip Skippon, and 
Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, in a tour thro’ 
Europe, which journey took up two 
years, and the particulars of it were 

ublished by Mr. Ray in the year 1673. 

n 1667, he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society, at the earnest entreaty 
of the members of that learned body, 
particularly Bishop Wilkins ; at whose 
desire he translated into Latin his 
lordship’s great work, entituled the 
** Real Character, or Philosophical 
Language ;” but the version was never 

ublished. In 1672, died Mr. Wil- 


oughby, aged only thirty-seven, at 
Middleton-Hall, his seat in Warwick- 
shire, ‘‘ to the infinite and unspeak- 
able loss and grief,” says Mr. Ray, 
** of myself, his friends, and all good 
men.” This gentleman had been fellow 


collegian with Mr. Ray, and having a 
similar turn for the study of natural 
history, the closest intimacy was 
formed between them ; the sincerity 
of which was manifested in Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s bequeathing to his friend an 
annuity of sixty pounds a year, and 
appointing him:one of the executors of 
his will, with the particular care of his 
two sons. The eldest of these children 
not being four years old, Mr. Ray, asa 
faithful trustee, undertook the instruc- 
tion ofhim, as he did afterwards of his 
brother, composing for their use his 
** Nomenclator Classicus,” which is 
uncommonly exact, especially in the 
names of natural objects. Francis, 
the eldest of these youths, dying before 
he was of age, the younger became 
Lord Middleton. The same year which 
deprived Mr. Ray of his dear friend 
Mr. Willoughby, also took away the 
great and good Bishop Wilkins. Being 
thus, as it were, left without society, 
Mr. Ray turned his thoughts to a matri- 
monial connection; and in 1673, he 
espoused the daughter of Mr. Oakeley, 
a country gentleman in Oxfordshire. 
By this lady he had four daughters, 
three of whom survived him. 

He now resumed his correspondence 
with the Royal Socicty, and his commu- 





the president and fellows returned him 
their thanks, with a request that he 
would continue his favours. During 
the year 1674, and part of the next, he 
was employed in preparing Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s “‘ Observations about Birds” 
for the press; which work, however, 
was not published till 1678. These 
two learned men and diligent observ- 
ers, finding the history of nature very 
imperfect, formed the resolution, be- 
fore their journey abroad, to reduce 
the several tribes of animals and vege- 
tables into systematic order, with accu- 
rate descriptions of the several species. 
As the genius of Mr. Willoughby lay 
chiefly to the study of animated nature, 
he undertook the classification of the 
birds, beasts, fishes, and insects, while 
Mr. Ray devoted his chief attention to 
the vegetable world. Old Lady Wil- 
loughby dying, and Mr. Ray’s pupils 
being removed from under his tuition, 
he left Middleton-Hall about 1676, and 
retired with his wife to Sutton-Cold- 
field, about four miles from the former 
place ; but soon after he went toreside 
at Falborne-hall, in Essex ; and lastly, 
took up his abode in his native village 
of Black Notley. The first fruit of his 
leisure and retirement here, was his 
‘* Methodus Plantarum Nova,” pub- 
lished in an octavo volume, in 1682. 
The system of which he gave an outline 
in this compendium, was first applied 
by the author practically in the * His- 
toria Plantarum,” the first volume of 
which, in folio, appeared in 1686 ; the 
second in 1687, and the third in 1704. 
This immense compilation is still held 
in deserved esteem as a book of re- 
ference, but chiefly on account of the 
several valuable and expensive works 
which are condensed and inserted init, 
as the ‘‘ Hortus Malabaricus,’’and other 
rare collections, now hardly to be found 
even in public libraries. While thus 
diligent in arranging his own obser- 
vations, Mr. Ray was not unmindful of 
the trust reposed in him by his friend. 
Having therefore favoured the world 
with the Ornithology of Mr. Willough- 
by, he now prepared for the press, and 
published in 1685, that gentleman’s 
‘“* History of Fishes.” In 1688, came 
out our author’s “ Fasciculus Stirpium 
Britannicarum” ; and in 1690, the 
‘Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Bri- 
tannicarum.”’ Of the last performance, 
Sir James Smith, the president of the 
Linnean Society, says, ‘ that if the 
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fame or the utility of Ray’s. great bo- 
tanical works has, neither of them, 
been commensurate with the expecta- 
tions that might have been formed, this 
‘* Synopsis” amply supplied all such 
defects, and proved'the great corner- 
stone of his reputation in this depart- 
ment of science.” The best edition of 
the Synopsis is that which was edited 
by Dillenius, in two volumes octavo, 
1724. No Flora that has since been 
published, equals that of Ray in his 
Synopsis. e carefully examined 
every plant which he has recorded in 
his work, and he even gathered most 
of them himself. He investigated their 
synonyms with the utmost accuracy ; 
and had the clearness and precision of 
other observers equalled his, he would 
scarcely have committed a_ single 
error. Itis rarely that he falls into a 
mistake respecting nature, though he 
unavoidably sometimes misapprehends 
the imperfect figures and descriptions 
which he was obliged to consult.— 
These observations apply to the second 
edition, in which is a controversial 
letter from Rivinas to Ray, and the 
answers, with some remarks upon 
Tournefort, chiefly relating to the old 


division of plants into trees, shrubs, 
and herbs. 

Mr. Ray having written so much 
upon natural science, now turned his 
thoughts to subjects more immediately 
connected with his theological profes- 


sion. Accordingly, in 1691, he pub- 
lished his demonstration of the Exist- 
ence and Providence of the Deity, 
under the title of “ The Wisdom of 
God manifested in the Works of the 
Creation.” The rudiments of this 
treatise are laid in some lectures, read 
in the chapel of Trinity College, and 
called Common Places. These lec- 
tures he reduced into the order of a 
systematic diseourse, proving from the 
various operations of nature in the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation, as also 
from the construction and motions of 
the heavenly bodies, that the universe, 
in all its parts, is under a superintend- 
ing Providence. This excellent book 
went through a number of editions, 
the last of which is the eighth, in 1722; 
and it merits reprinting with some 
notes, being admirably suited to the 
capacities of ordinary readers. Dr. 
Derham adopted the plan of it in his 
“ Boyle's Lectures,” and so has Dr. 
Paley in his “ Natural Theology ;” but 
Lord Kaimes finds fault with Ray and 





the writers who followed his method, 
for neglecting one important subjectin 
natural history, that of the pairing of 
animals, and the care which they take 
of their progeny. This objection, how- 
ever, is not just, for Ray has devoted no 
less than ten pages to the description 
of the very subject which he is charged 
with having omitted. The favourable 
reception which this. book met with, 
encouraged the author to publish the 
year following, another entituled 
‘Three Physico - Theological Dis- 
courses, concerning the chaos, deluge, 
and dissolution of the world.” In the 
preface to this curious volume, which 
is dedicated to Archbishop Tillotson, 
Mr. Ray makes an apology for pub- 
lishing so much, and says, “‘ I am not 
ignorant that men, as they are mu- 
table, so they love change, and affect 
variety of authors as well as books. 
Satiety even of the best things is apt to 
creep upon us. He that writes much, 
let him write ever so well, shall expe- 
rience, that his last books, though 
nothing inferior to his first, will not 
find equal acceptance. But for mine 
own part, though in general I may be 
thought to have written too much, yet 
it is but little that I have written relat- 
ing to divinity. It were a good rule to 
be observed both by writerand reader, 
Not how much, but how well. He that 
cannot write well, had better spare his 
pains, and not write atall. Neitheris 
he to be thought to write well, who 
though he hath some good things thin 
set and dispersed, yet encounters and 
accloys the reader with a deal of use- 
less and impertinent stuff. On the 
contrary, he that writes well, cannot 
write too much. For as Phiny the 
Younger saith well, Ut ulie bone res, 
ita bonus liber eo melior est quisque, 
quo’ major. ‘* As other good things, so 
a good book, the bigger it is, the better 
it is :”’—which holds as well of the 
number as magnitude of books.” 

The third edition of these discourses 
was published, with additions from the 
author’s manuscripts, by Dr. Derham, 
in 1713, and the last appeared in 1732. 

Besides these religious works, Mr. 
Ray printed an excellent’ practical 
treatise, entituled ‘“‘ A Persuasive to a 
Holy Life ;” which volume is not so 
well known as it deserves to be. His 
other publications are:—1. A “ Col- 
lection of English Proverbs, with an 
addition of Hebrew and Foreign Pro- 
verbs ; and a collection of English Lo- 
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cal Words not generally used.” These 
two, though originally printed sepa- 
rately, have in subsequent editions 
been united, with an account of English 
metals, minerals, &e. The last edition 
is that of 1768.—2. A collection of 
Voyages and Travels, two volumes, 
8vo.—3. Dissertatio de variis Plan- 
tarum Methodis, 8vo.—4. Synopsis 
Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum 
et Serpentini generis, 8vo.—5. Synop- 
sis Methodica Avium et Piscium, 8vo. 
This was a posthumous publication, 
edited by Dr. Derham, who also col- 
1 :cted and printed the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Letters between the learned Mr. Ray 
and several of his ingenious corre- 
spondents,” 8vo. The same worthy di- 
vine and naturalist likewise published 
from his friend’s papers, the “‘ Historia 
Insectorum,” in one volume, quarto. 
The papers of Mr. Ray in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, are too numerous 
to be here specified. It is to be re- 
gretted, that he did not attend to the 
request made to him by his friend 
Mr. Morton, “that he would enrich 
the public with a History of the Scrip- 
ture Plants; a work,” says that gen- 
tleman, “‘ which, although attempted 
by some, is certainly one of the desi- 
derata still; and all do agree, you are 
the fittest person in the world for it.” 
What answer Mr. Ray returned to 
this judicious request, does not appear, 
but the desideratum has never yet 
been supplied.—-After a long life, 
for the most part spent in the study of 
nature, our “ English Pliny,” as Mr. 
Ray has been appropriately called, 
died at Black Notley, January the 17th, 
1705-6; and was interred in the 
chureh-yard of that parish, where a 
monument was raised over his grave 
at the expense of Bishop Compton. 
Along and elegant inscription in Latin 
was engraved on the tomb, which some 
years since was removed into the 
church, for preservation, where it may 
still be seen. 

The Rev. Mr. Pyke, rector of Black 
Notley, who attended Mr. Ray in his 
last moments, received from him the 
following declaration, immediately be- 
fore the administration of the Holy 
Sacrament :—‘* I am a priest of the 
church ‘of England, ordained by Dr. 
Sanderson, then Bishop of Lincoln. 
That I did not follow the peculiar du- 
ties of my function more, is:‘now the 
greatest concern and troubleto me. I 
do here profess, that as I have lived, so 
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I desire, and by the grace of God, re- 
solve to die in the communion of the 
Catholic Church of Christ, and a true, 
though unworthy son of the church by 
law established in this kingdom. I do 
think, from the bottom of my heart, 
that its doctrine is pure, its worship 
decent, and agreeable to the word of 
God ; and in the most material points 
of both, conformable to the faith and 
practice of the godly churches of 
Christ in the primitive and purer 
times. I am not led to this persuasion 
so much from force of custom and edu- 
cation, as upon the clear evidence of 
truth and reason. And after a serious 
and impartial examination of the 
grounds thereof, I am fully persuaded, 
that the scruples men raise against 
| joining in communion with it, are un- 
reasonable and groundless, and that 
the separation which is made, may 
very justly be charged upon the Dis- 
senters themselves, as the blame- 
worthy authors of it.” 

It is impossible that any profession 
could be more clear, solemn, and ex- 
plicit, than this ; and, yet, such is the 
narrowness of party, that attempts 
have been made by Calamy and others, 
apologists for nonconformity, to inva- 
lidate the declaration, by the suppo- 
sition that Mr. Ray, at the time when 
he delivered it, was not in his right 
senses. 

Among the manuscripts of Mr. Cole, 
in the British Museum, is a letter from 
the Rev. Michael Tyson, dated Nov. 
12, 1779; giving some account of our 
great naturalist as follows :— 

“One part of my ramble I had not 
room to mention ; a visit to the last re- 
treat of that pious philosopher, Mr. 
Ray, at Black Notley: con amore, I 
made a drawing of the church, and his 
monument in the churchyard. The 
parish-clerk had such remembrance of 
him, from others, that he said, he 
kept in his house: small animals, no 
larger than fleas, which died soon after 
him, as no one knew how to feed 
them. These were insects, prepara- 
tory to his history of those animals, 
which he never lived to complete. 
The clerk pointed out to me the farm- 
house which was once his dwelling. I 
there saw his library, i. e. the room 
which once contained his books ; and | 
his garden before it, about an acre of 
ground. Here the father of English 
naturalists lived employed and bapys ’ 
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THE efforts which have of late been 
made to remove to this country, for 
honourable interment, the mouldering 
remains of this gallant, but unfortu- 
nate British officer, have again revived 
the interest, which, at the time of his 
execution, existed in so high a degree 
throughout this nation. The subject 
thus agitated, may render the follow- 
ing outline of his capture and death 
acceptable to many of our young 
readers. 


In whatever light we consider the 
character of the unfortunate Andre, 
whether as a man or a soldier, he will 
be found one of the bravest and the 
best. The brilliant career which he 
ran, his talents, spirit, generosity, 
and unhappy end, have long since 
procured him the pity of that country 
of which he was so brave a defender. 
Though he occupies such an honour- 
able place in the annals of this coun- 
try, unfortunately none of his youth- 
ful actions have been transmitied to 
an admiring posterity. For an intre- 
pid spirit, a generous humanity, and 
presence of mind, which only failed 
him in the tragical event which we 
shall attempt to describe in the subse- 
quent short memorial, none could vie 
with the much lamented Andre. His 
employment was one of the greatest 
danger, but one in which the public 
weal was mainly interested. 

This unfortunate young officer had 
been most successfully engaged till 
the month of October, 1780, when the 
fatal catastrophe happened which de- 
prived his country of his future ser- 
vices, and his family and friends of all 
that was dear to them. With inilex- 
ible severity, and even danger to his 
existence, he attended to his numer- 
ous duties; thus setting an example 
to the army, which coming from one 
so beloved, made them still more 
zealous and ardent in the cause of 
their country. Sorry are we that the 
page of history allows us not to trace 
his actions till the time when, with 
honour, he bore the commissions of 
Major and Adjutant General of the 
British army. Our readers must, 
therefore, be content with the relation 
Ms the plot which deprived him of 

e. 


Narrative of the Death of Major John Andre. 
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During General Washington's ab- 
sence at Rhode Island, whither he 
had gone to concert with the French 
commanders a plan for overpowering 
Clinton and Arbuthnot, in New-Yogk, 
a dcep-laid scheme was formed by one 
Arnold, a General in the army of the 
United States, whose services for his 
country had been of the most brilliant 
and meritorious cast, for delivering 
up the strong fortress of West-Point, 
on the North River, to the English, 
thus destroying the communication 
between the northern and middle 
colonies. 

After the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia, in 1778, Arnold was appointed 
Governor of that garrison, in which 
situation it was his misfortune to dis- 
please the inhabitants, and even the 
congress. He lived beyond his means, 
but holding shares in mercantile con- 
cerns and privateers, he hoped these 
would enable him to keep up the style 
he had assumed. He had also claims 
against the public to a great amount, 
and upon these he relied to settle the 
demands of his importunate creditors. 
But his trading speculations proved 
abortive, his privateers were unsuc- 
cessful, and a great portion of his de- 
mand on the public was cut off, by 
the commissioners appointed to exa- 
mine his accounts. Having appealed 
to congress against the decision of the 
commissioners, they appointed a com- 
mittee, who reported that the balance 
allowed by the commissioners was 
more than Arnold was entitled to re- 
ceive. Such aggravation could not 
fail to ruffle a temper less irritable 
than Arnold’s. Calling to mind his 
former services, he gave loose to his 
resentment in invectives so virulent, 
that a court martial was appointed to 
examine into his conduct during his 
command in Philadelphia, and by the 
sentence of that board, he was under 
the mortification of receiving a repri- 
mand from Washington. He now 
resolved to be revenged, and accord- 
ingly opening a correspondence with 
Sir Henry Clinton, promised, while 
Washington was engaged with the 
French commanders, to give up West- 
Point, and join the English. 

To facilitate the means of carrying 
on the piot, the Vulture sloop of war 
was stationed in the North-river, but 
at such a distance that no surprise 
might be occasioned; and.as Arnold 
required a confidential person to treat 
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with, Major Andre, Aid-de-camp to 
Sir Henry Clinton, and Adjutant- 
General of the British army, under- 
took to bring the conference to a con- 
clusion. Accordingly, he repaired on 
board the Vulture, and at night, ac- 
cording to agreement, a boat from 
the shore carried him to the beach, 
where he met General Armold. Day- 
light approaching before the confe- 
rence wag over, Andre was told he 
must be concealed till the following 
night, when he might zo on board the 
Vulture, without the danger of being 
discovered. The beach where they 
held their conference was without, but 
the place where he was conducted by 
Arnold, was within the American out- 
posts, against his intention, and without 
his knowledge. Were he lay concealed 
till night, when the boatmen refusing 
to carry him on board the Vulture, she 
having been obliged to shift her sta- 
tion, a gun being ordered to bear on 
her from the shore—he was compelled 
to attempt his passage to New York 
by land. Laying aside his regimen- 
tals, which he had hitherto worn, he 
put on plain clothes, and receiving a 
pass from Arnold, under the assumed 
name of John Anderson, as if he had 


been down on public business, he 
began his journey. He had already 
passed the American out-posts, and 
thought himself out of danger, when 
three militia-men, who had been pa- 
trolling the road, suddenly sprang 
“from the woods, and stopped his 


horse. The suddenness of the sur- 
prise seems to have deprived Major 
Andre of his wonted presence of mind, 
and a man of the greatest address was 
thus entrapped by the rude simplicity 
of clowns. 

Inquiring from whence they were, 
and being answered, “‘ From below ;” 
“ And so,” said he “‘am I.” He soon 
perceived his error, but too late to 
amend it. The men having taken him 
prisoner, and found a letter on him in 
Arnold’s own hand-writing, deter- 
mined to conduct him before their 
officer. In vain he offered his watch 
and gold, in vain he offered them pro- 
motion if they would accompany him 
to New York. After these efforts, he 
seems to have been perfectly indiffe- 
rent to his own fate, and his only 
anxiety was for Arnold. Before the 
Commandant, he personated the sup- 
posed John Anderson, and at his own 
request, amessenger being dispatched 





to General Arnold, after allowing 
time for him to make his escape, he 
threw off all disguise, and avowed his 
real name and character. He also 
wrote aletter to Washington,acquaint- 
ing him that he was his prisoner, and 
accounting for the disguise he was 
necessitated toassume. The message 
to Arnold, announcing the detention 
of one John Anderson, was sufficient 
for him to provide for his own safety ; 
he therefore went on board the Vul- 
ture, and in her sailed to New 
York. 

Washington having returned from 
Rhode Island, and being informed of 
what had taken place during his ab- 
sence, reinforced the garrison of 
West-point, and appointed a board 
of officers to examine into, and report 
upon the case of Major Andre. The 
open, candid, and manly explanation 
which was given, showing that he was 
only anxious that the affair in which 
he had been engaged, shaded as it 
was by unfortunate circumstances, 
might be cleared from obscurity, and 
appear in its genuine colours, at least 
with respect to his intentions, which 
were incapable of dishonour, drew 
forth the admiration of those men who 
were about to shed his blood. But 
they, fixing their attention on the 
naked point of his being within their 
lines, without ever considering the 
unfortunate events which placed him 
in that situation, were unanimous in 
their opinion, that nothing but death 
could expiate the crime. _ 

The concern felt at New York, in 
consequence of the capture of Major 
Andre, was, in the mean time, incon- 
ceivably great. ‘His gallantry,” says 
an eminent writer on the American 
war, “as an officer, and amiable de- 
meanour as a man, had gained him 
not only admiration, but the affection 
of the whole army; and the uncer- 
tainty of his fate filled them with the 
deepest anxiety.” Sir Henry Clinton, 
whose confidence he possessed in a 
great degree, instantly opened a cor- 
respondence with Washington, urging 
every motive of justice, policy, and 
humanity, for the remission of the 
sentence. Finding them of no effect, 
he sent General Robertson, to confer 
on the subject with any one Washing- 
ton should appoint. An interview 
accordingly took place between Gene- 
ral Robertson and General Green, who 
had been president of the court mar- 
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tial; and the only accommodation 
which could take place being incom- 
patible with English justice, namely, 
the exchange of Arnold for Andre, the 
officers departed dissatisfied on both 
sides. The greatness of the danger 
which the American army had escaped, 
seemed to have extinguished every 
spark of humanity in the breast of 
Washington. The day before his 
execution, Andre sent a most pathetic 
letter to Washington, conjuring him 
to let him die the death of a soldier, 
instead of a common malefactor, leav- 
ing him to judge whether, in his situ- 
ation, he should not make the same 
request; but even this was refused. 

*ee#ee#e##ee#e## ® 

On the 2d of October, 1780, he met 
his fate, according to his sentence, 
with a fortitude, serenity, and compo- 
sure, which excited compassion in the 
breast of every beholder, and made 
them lament, rather than avert his 
sentence. Thus feJlthe man for whom 
every eye was wet, every heart was 
grieved. Insensible of danger, he 
lived a hero; and fearless of death, he 
died a martyr. Bright as thy fame, 


Oh Washington, shall shine in the 
annals of thy country, as one of the 


firmest assertors of her liberties, and 
bravest defenders of her rights, the 
sons of freedom shall lament the cold 
insensibility which offered not to res- 
cue from the iron hand of the grave, 
so gallant an officer, and even to deny 
the poor boon of dying as a soldier, 
while a glance of indignation shall 
dart from their eyes, softened only by 
the tear of compassion for the unfor- 
tunate end of the gallant Andre. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO, 


(Continued from col. 1091. ) 


On his arrival at Constance, Leo- 
nardo found his master a prey to per- 
plexity and anxiety. With great 
reluctance John had opened the coun- 
cil, on the Ist day of November, bya 
proclamation, inwhich it was declared 
to be a continuation of the council of 
Pisa. In thus characterizing it, he 
evinced consummate artifice. By the 
council of Pisa, his competitors, Be- 
nedict XIII. and Gregory XII. had 


been deposed, and he himself had | 











been elected as successor to Alexan- 
der V. It was, therefore, with no 
small degree of alarm, that he sdon 
afterwards found the council deter- 
mined to assert its independence of 
any previous synod, of a similar na- 
ture; and to maintain its plenary au- 
thority to take whatever steps might 
seem to it expedient, to effect the 
union of the church. Nor were his 
fears allayed by the presence of the 
Emperor, who arrived in Constance 
on Christmas-day. Atthe celebration 
of the. mass on that. high festival, 
Sigismund assisted in the quality of 
deacon. Inthe discharge of the du- 
ties of this office, he read the gospel 
of the day, which commenced with the 
passage, ‘‘ There came an edict from 
the emperor Augustus.” From these 
words, which reminded him that he 
was now in a manner at the mercy of 
imperial power, the evil conscience of 
John drew an inauspicious omen, 
which was amply confirmed by the 
subsequent conduct of the Emperor 
towards him, which was marked by 
coldness and distrust.®* 

In the crooked policy of states, no 
stratagem is more common than at- 
tempts, on the part of wicked princes 
and ministers, to withdraw the atten- 
tion of the public from their own 
crimes, by the persecution of the in- 
nocent for imputed offences. Of this 
policy, John attempted to avail him- 
self, in order to free himself from his 
present difficulties. Whilst the most 
discreet and virtuous members of the ~ 
council were loudly calling for a re-~ 
formation of the discipline of the 
church, in its head as well as in its 
members, he affected an extraordinary 
zeal for the purity of its doctrines; 
and John Huss, the celebrated Bohe- 
mian reformer, having repaired to 
Constance, he caused him to be ar- 
rested, in violation of a safe-conduct 
which he had received from the Em- 
peror, and committed him to prison. 
In the course of a few days after the 
arrest of Huss, articles of impeach- 
ment were exhibited against him, of 
which the following are the principal : 
—l. That he publicly taught that 
the sacrament ought to be admini- 
stered to the people in both kinds. 2. 
That he held, that in the sacrament 
of the altar, the bread remaineth 
bread after the consecration. 3, That 





* L’Enfant’s Council of Constance. 
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he. maintained, that mizisters in a 
state of mortal sin cannot effectually 
administer the sacraments, and that, 
on the contrary, any other person may 
do it, provided he be in a state of 
grace. 4, That by the Church, ought 
not to be understood the Pope, Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, and Clergy ; and 
that this is a wicked definition invent- 
ed by the schoolmen. 5. That the 
Church ought not to possess tempora- 
lities; and that secular Lords may 
take them away from the ecclesiastics 
with impunity. 6. That all Priests 
are of equal authority, and that con- 
sequently the ordinations and casual- 
ties reserved to the Popes and Bishops 
are the mere effect of their ambition. 
7. That the Church has no longer the 
power of the keys, when the Pope, 
Cardinals, Bishops, and all the 
Clergy, are in a state of mortal sin, 
which is a contingency which may 
happen.* 

It will readily be believed, that in 
an age of religious ignorance and 
intolerance, and in the head-quarters 
of bigotry, propositions thus founded 
en plain common sense, excited gene- 
ral indignation against their unfortu- 
nate promulgator. Huss had been 
arrested before the arrival of Sigis- 
mund. Immediately on the Empe- 
ror’s coming to Constance, the friends 
of the Reformer (for friends he had, 
who did not desert him in this hour of 
need) called upon that monarch to vin- 
dicate his insulted authority, and to 
set the captive at liberty. . But, to 
his everlasting disgrace, Sigismund 
winked at the violation of his safe- 
conduct, and left the Bohemian to his 
fate.+ 

The Pontiff, however, was disap- 
pointed in his expectations, that these 
proceedings against Huss would ope- 
rate as a diversion in his own favour. 
He found his difficulties daily increas- 
ing, and at length perceiving that he 
was virtually a prisoner in his own 
palace, where he was surrounded and 
strictly watched by the emissaries of 
Sigismund, he at length determined 
to escape by flight. In this enterprise 
he was assisted by the Duke of Aus- 
tria, who, to facilitate the means of 
his evasion, gave a grand tournament 
on the 20th of March, during the bus- 
tle and tumult of which, his Holiness 


withdrew from Constance, in the dis- 
guise of a postillion, and took shelter 
in the city of Schaffhausen.t 

Leonardo seems to have foreseen, 
or to have been informed of, the ap- 
proach of this crisis. He quitted Con- 
stance a few days before his master, 
and arrived at Florence on the 14th of 
March, 1415.8 Here he found so 
much pleasure in the prosecution of 
his studies, and in the renewal of his 
intercourse with his ancient friends, 
that, to adopt his own expression, he 
was almost grateful to the storms, 
which had thus driven him into a ha- 
ven of security and rest.|| 

Leonardo was endued with a mind 
of uncommon activity, and did not 
suffer a day to pass in idleness. He 
was no sooner settled in his native 
country, and freed from the laborious 
occupations of the Pontifical chan- 
cery, than he determined to avail him- 
self of this season of leisure to com- 
pose a work, which might be the 
means of preserving his memory to 
future ages ; and, after due delibera- 
tion, chose for his subject the History 
of Florence. Though, when he had 
advanced a little way in the prosecu- 
tion of his design, he began to be 
alarmed atthe magnitude of his un- 
dertaking, yetso great was his zeal, and 
so exemplary his diligence, that he 
finished it in the space of nine months. 
It bears, however, no marks of haste. 
In the narration of events, it evinces 
a lucid order; in style, it is at once 
elegant and forcible, and the senti- 
ments with which itis interspersed are 
worthy of a virtuous man, and of the 
citizen of a free state. Leonardo has, 
however, been accused by Vossius, 
and perhaps justly, of dwelling too 
much on foreign transactions, and 
touching too lightly the domestic dis- 
cussions of the Florentine republic.{ 
His history commences with the foun- 
dation of the colony of Fwscule by 
Sylla, and is brought down to the end 
of the year 1402. 

John XXII. in all probability enter- 
tained hopes, that by withdrawing 
from the council, he should embarrass 
the proceedings of that assembly, 
which in his absence would be regard- 
ed by Christendom in general, as a 
body without a head. If this was the 
case, he was soon convinced of the 





* L’Enfant. t Ibid. 
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futility of his expectations. Encou- 
raged by the Emperor, the assembled 
fathers declared themselves indepen- 
dent of his Holiness, and shortly af- 
terwards proceeded solemnly to de- 
pose him from his sacred office. This 
bold step filled John with alarm. It 
has been already related, that on his 
escape from Constance, he had repair- 
ed to Schaffhausen. When he was 
apprised of the decisive measures 
which were meditated against him, 
thinking himself no longer safe in this 
latter place, he suddenly quitted it, 
and took shelter in Lauffenburg, from 
whence, in the course of a little time, 
his fears drove him to Friburg, a city 
of considerable strength belonging to 
his partizan, the Duke of Austria. 
But that prince having made his peace 
with the Emperor, the Pontiff was 
compelled to quit this place of refuge, 
and was conveyed, in the custedy of 
the officers of Sigismund, to Ratolf- 
cell, a small town at about the dis- 
tance of a German league from. Con- 
stance. Here a deputation from the 
council speedily waited on him, who 
announced to him his deposition, in 
which the necessity of his circum- 
stances compelled him to acquiesce ; 
and he was soon afterwards conveyed 
as a prisoner to the fortress of Got- 
leben.* 

What must have been the feelings 
of the fallen Pontiff, when he found, 
immured in the same prison. with him- 
self, the victim of his cold-blooded 
cruelty, the Reformer Huss! If sym- 
pathy in misfortune excited in his 
breast any sentiments of compassion 
towards his victim, they were fruit- 
less and unavailing. The council re- 
lentlessly pursued their process against 
the heretic. In the fifteenth session 
of that assembly, which was held on 
the 6th of July, 1415, he was con- 
demned to die the death of a martyr. 
Being conducted from the tribunal to 
the stake, he was not overpowered by 
the fear of death, He maintained his 
principles with firmness to the last, 
and perished, exulting in the good- 
ness of the cause for which he was 
doomed to suffer.+ 

When Huss was first arrested by 
the agents of the Pontiff, his friend 
and associate, Jerome of Prague, had 
hastened to Constance, to yield him 
the requisite assistance and support. 





* L’Enfant, book ii. 
No, 35,—Vol. LEI. 


t Ibid. book iii. 





Jerome, however, soon took alarm at 
the perils by which he was surround-- 
ed, and attempted to save himself by. 
flight. Being taken and brought bac 
to Constance, his resolution failed 
him, and on the 15th of December, 
1415, he read in full council a retrac- 
tation of his imputed errors. But: 
this did not satisfy his enemies, who, 
being determined on his destruction, 
loaded him with fresh accusations,. 
This new act of injustice seems to- 
have roused the spirit of the Reform- 
er; and to have nerved him to the 
utmost energy of active and of suffer- 
ing virtue. The process of his trial 
and execution is faithfully and forcibly. 
described in the following letter, ad- 
dressed to Leonardo, by his friend’ 
Poggio Bracciolini, who, having con- 
tinued at Constance after the depo- 
sition of his master, was a witness of 
the skill and power of his defence, and 
of his constancy in the endurance of 
torture, 

“*Soon after my returmfrom Baden: 
to Constance, the cause of Jerome of. 
Prague, who was accused of heresy, 
came toa public hearing. The pur- 
port of my present letter is to: give 
you an account of this trial, which 
must of necessity be a matter of con- 
siderable interest, both on account of 
the importance of the subject, and the 
eloquence and learning of the defen- 
dant.. I must confess that I never saw. 
any one, who, in pleading a cause,. 
especially a cause, on the issue of 
which his own life depended, ap- 
proached nearer to: that standard of. 
ancient eloquence, which we so much- 
admire, It was astonishing to witness 
with what choice of words, with what. 
closeness of argument, with what con- 
fidence of countenance, he replied to 
his adversaries. So impressive was 
his peroration, that it is a subject of 
great concern, that a man of so noble 
and excellent a genius should have 
deviated into heresy. On this latter 
point, however, I cannot help enter- 
taining some doubts. But far be it. 
from me, to take upon myself to de- 
cide in so important a matter. I shall 
acquiesce in the opinion of those who. 
are wiser than myself. Donot, how- 
ever, imagine that I intend to enter 
into the particulars of this cause. I 
shall only touch upon the more remark- 
able and interesting circumstances, 
which will be sufficient to give you an 
idea Sa the learning ofthe man. Many 
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things having been alleged against 
the prisoner, as proofs of his enter- 
taining heretical notions, and the 
council being of opinion that the proof 
was sufficiently strong to warrant fur- 
ther investigation, it was ordered that 
he should publicly answer to every 
particular of the charge. He was 
accordingly brought before the coun- 
cil. But when he was called upon to 
give in his answers, he for a long time 
refused so to do; alleging, that he 
ought to be permitted to speak gene- 
rally in his defence, before he replied 
to the false imputations of his adver- 
saries. This indulgence was, how- 
ever, denied him. Upon which, stand- 
ing up in the midst of the assembly— 
hat gross injustice is this! exclaim- 
ed he, that though for the space of 
three hundred and forty days, which 
I have spent in filth and fetters, de- 
prived of every comfort, in prisons 
situated at the most remote distances 
from each other, you have been con- 
tinually listening to my adversaries 
and slanderers, you will not hear me 
for a single hour! The consequence 
of this is, that while on the one hand, 
every one’s ears are open to them, 
and they have for so long a time been 
attempting to persuade you that I am 
a heretic, an enemy to the true faith, 
a persecutor of the clergy; and on the 
other hand, I am deprived of every 
opportunity of defending myself: you 
have prejudged my cause, and have, 
in your own minds, condemned me, 
before you could possibly become 
acquainted with my principles. But, 
says he, you are not gods, but men, 
not immortals, but mortals, liable to 
error, and subject to imperfection. 
We are taught to believe that this 
assembly contains the light of the 
world, the prudent men of the earth. 
You ought, therefore to be unremit- 
tingly careful not to do any thing 
rashly, foolishly, or unjustly. I in- 
eed, who am pleading for my life, 
am aman of little consequence ; nor 
do I say what I do say through anxiety 
for myself (for I am prepared to sub- 
mit to the common lot of mortality) 
but I am prompted by an earnest de- 
sire, that the collective wisdom of so 
many eminent men may not, in my 
person, violate the laws of justice. 
As to the injury done to myself, it is 
comparatively of trifling consequence, 
but the precedent will be pregnant 
with future mischief. These, and 
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many other observations, he made 
with great eloquence; bat he was in- 
terrapted by the murmurs and cla- 
mour of several of his auditors. It 
was decreed, that he should first an- 
swer to the charges exhibited against 
him, and afterwards have free liberty 
of speech. The heads of the accusa- 
tion were accordingly read from the 
desk. When, after they had been 
proved by testimony, he was asked 
whether he had any remarks to make 
in his defence ; it is incredible with 
what skill and judgment he put in his 
answers. He advanced nothing unbe- 
coming a good man ; and, if his real 
sentiments agreed with his profes- 
sions, he was so far from deserving to 
die, that his principles did not even 
give just ground for the slightest of- 
fence. He denied the whole impeach- 
ment, as a fiction invented by the 
malice of his enemies. Among others, 
an article was read, which accused 
him of being a detractor of the Apos- 
tolic see, an oppugner of the Roman 
Pontiff, an enemy of the Cardinals, 
a persecutor of Prelates, and an ad- 
versary of the Christian Clergy. When 
this charge was read, he arose, and 
stretching out his hands, he said in a 
pathetic tone of voice, Fathers! to 
whom shall I have recourse for suc- 
cour? Whose assistance shall I im- 
plore? Unto whom shall I appeal, in 
protestation of my innocence ’—Unto 
you ?—But these my persecutors have 
prejudiced your minds against me, by 
declaring that I entertain hostility 
against all my judges. -Thus have 
they artfully endeavoured, if they 
cannot reach me by their imputations 
of error, so to excite your fears, that 
you may be induced to seize any 
plausible pretext to destroy your 
common enemy, such as they most 
falsely represent me to be. Thus, if 
you give credit to their assertion, all 
my hopes of safety are lost. He caus- 
ed many to smart by the keenness of 
his wit, and the bitterness of his re- 
proaches. Melancholy as the occasion 
was, he frequently excited laughter, 
by turning to ridicule the imputations 
of his adversaries. When he was 
asked what were his sentiments con- 
cerning the sacrament, he replied, 
that it was by nature bread; but that 
at the time of consecration, and after- 
wards, it was the true body of Christ, 
&ec. according to the strictest ortho- 
doxy. Then some one said, But it is 
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reported that you have maintained, 
that there remains bread after conse- 
cration. True, said Jerome, there re- 
mains bread at the baker’s. When 
one of the order of preaching friars 
was railing against him with uncom- 
mon asperity, he said to him, ‘“‘ Hold 
thy peace, hypocrite.” When ano- 
ther swore by his conscience, “ This,” 
said he, ‘‘isa very safe mode of deceiv- 
ing.” One man, who was particularly 
inveterate against him, he never ad- 
dressed but by the title of ass or dog. 
As, on account of the number and im- 
portance of the articles exhibited 
against him, the cause could not be 
determined at that sitting, the court 
was adjourned to another day, on 
which the proofs of each article of im- 
peachment were read over, and con- 
firmed by more witnesses. Then he 
arose and said, ‘‘ Since you have at- 
tended so diligently tomy adversaries, 
I have a right to demand that you 
should also hear me with patience.” 
Though many violently objected to this 
demand, it was at length conceded to 
him, that he should be heard in his 
defence. 

‘‘He then began by solemnly praying 
to God, so to influence his mind, and 
so to inspire his speech, that he might 
be enabled to plead to the advantage 
and salvation of his soul. He then 
proceeded thus:—I know, most 
learned judges, that many excellent 
men have been most unworthily dealt 
with, overborne by false witnesses, 
and condemned by the most unjust 
judgments. Illustrating this position 
by particular instances, he began with 
Socrates, who was unjustly condemn- 
ed by his countrymen, and who could 
not be persuaded by the dread of the 
most formidable evils, imprisonment 
and death, to avail himself of an op- 
portunity which was presented to him 
of escaping out of custody. He then 
proceeded to mention the captivity of 
Plato, the torments endured by Anax- 
agoras and Zeno, and the unjust con- 
demnations of many other Gentiles— 
the banishmeat of Ratilius, the unme- 
rited death of Boetius, and of others 
mentioned in the writings of that au- 
thor. He then passed on to the in- 
stances which are recorded in the Jew- 
ish history—and in the first place, he 
observed, that Moses, the deliverer 
and legislator of the Jews, was fre- 
quently calumniated by his own coun- 
trymen, as a seducer and contemner 





of the people. He also instanced Jo- 
seph, who was sold to slavery, in con- 
—— of the envy of his brethren, 
afterwards imprisoned under a 
groundiess suspicion of incontinence. 
Besides these, he enumerated Isaiah, 
Daniel, and almost all the prophets, 
who were calumniated and persecuted, 
as despisers of God and sowers of se- 
dition. He also alluded to the trial of 
Susannah, and of many others, who, 
notwithstanding the integrity of their 
lives, perished by unjust sentences. 
“Coming down to the time of John the 
Baptist and our Saviour, he observ- 
ed, that all agreed that they were un- 
justly condemned, upon false charges, 
supported by false witnesses. He next 
quoted the case of Stephen, who was 
put to death by the priests; and re- 
minded the assembly that all the apos- 
tles were condemned to die, as sedi- 
tious movers of the people, contemners 
of the gods, and workers of iniquity. 
He maintained that it was a scanda- 
lous thing that one priest should be 
unjustly condemned by another ; that 
it was still more scandalous, that a 
college of pricsts should be guilty of 
this crime ; and that it was most scan- 
dalous of all, that it should be perpe- 
trated by a general council. Never- 
theless, he proved from history that 
these circumstances had actually oc- 
curred. Upon these topics he enlarg- 
ed in so impressive a manner, that 
every body listened to him with fixed 
attention. But asthe weight of every 
cause rests upon the evidence by 
which it is supported, he proved, by 
various arguments, that no credit was 
due to the witnesses who deposed 
against him, more especially, as they 
were instigated to give evidence a- 
gainst him by hatred, malevolence, 
and envy. He then so satisfactorily 
detailed the causes of the hatred,which 
he imputed to his prosecutors, that he 
almost convinced his judges of the rea- 
sonableness of his objections against 
their testimony. His observations 
were so weighty, that little credit 
would have been given to the depo- 
sitions of the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, in any other cause except in a 
trial for heresy. 

“He moreover added, that he had 
voluntarily come to the council, in 
order to defend his injured character, 
and gave an account of his life and 
studies, which had been regulated by 
the laws of duty and of virtue. He 
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remarked, that holy men of old were 
accustomed to discuss their differences 
of opinion in matters of belief, not 
with a view of impugning the faith, 
‘but of investigating the truth—that St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome had thus 
differed in opinion, and had upon 
some points even held contrary senti- 
ments, without any suspicion of he- 
resy. All the audience entertained 
hopes that he would either clear him- 
self by retracting the heresies which 
‘were objected to him, or supplicate 
pardon for his errors. But he main- 
tained that he had-not erred, and that 
therefore he had nothing to retract. 

“He next began to praise John 
Huss, who had been condemned tothe 
flames ; calling him.a good, just, and 
holy man, a man who had suffered 
death ina righteous cause. He pro- 
fessed that he himself also was pre- 
pared to undergo the severest punish- 
ment with an undaunted and constant 
aind, declaring that he snbmitted to 
his enemies, and to witnesses who had 
testified such shameful falsehoods ; 
who would, however, on some future 
day, give an account of what they had 
said, to a God who could not be de- 
eeived. When Jerome made these 
declarations, the assembly was affect- 
ed with the greatest sorrow ; for every 
-body wished, that:a man of such extra- 
ordinary talents should repent of his 
errors, and besaved. But he persisted 
in his sentiments, and seemed to court 
destruction. 

“ Dwelling on the praises of John 
‘Huss, he said, that he had entertained 
no principles hostile to the constitution 
of the holy church, and that he only 
bore testimeny against the abuses of 
the clergy, and the pride and pomp of 
prelates : for that since the patrimony 
of the church was appropriated first to 
the poor, then to strangers, and lastly 
to the erection of churches, good men 
thought it highly improper that it 
should be lavished on harlots, enter- 
tainments, dogs, splendid garments, 
and other things unbecoming the reli- 
gion of Christ. It may be mentioned 
as the greatest proof of Jereme’s abi- 
lities, that though he was frequently 
interrupted, and was teased. by some 
people who cavilled at his expressions, 
he replied to them all, and compelled 
them either to blush or to be silent. 
When the clamour incommoded him, 
he ceased speaking, and sometimes 
reproved those who disturbed him. 
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He then continued his speech, begging 
and entreating them to suffer him to 
speak, since this was the last time 
they would hear him. He was never 
terrified by the murmurs of his adver- 
saries, but uniformly maintained the 
firmness and intrepidity of his mind. 

“Itis a wonderful instance of the 
strength ef his memory, that though 
he had been confined three hundred 
and forty days in a dark dungeon, 
where it was impossible for him to 
read, and where he must have daily 
suffered from the utmost anxiety of 
mind, yet he quoted so many learned 
writers in defence of his opinions, and 
supported his sentiments by the au- 
thority of so many doctors of the 
church, that any one would have been 
led to believe, that he had devoted all 
the time of his imprisonment to the 
peaceful and undisturbed study of 
philosophy. His voice was sweet, 
clear, and sonorous ; his action digni- 
fied, and well adapted either to ex. 
press indignation, or to excite com- 
passion, which however he neither 
asked nor wished for. He stood un- 
daunted and intrepid, not merely con- 
temning, but, like another Cato, long- 
ing for death, He was a man worthy 
to be had in everlasting remembrance. 
I do not commend him for entertaining 
sentiments hostile to the constitution 
of the church ; but I admire his learn- 
ing, his extensive knowledge, the 
suavity of his eloquence, and his abi- 
lity in reply. But I am afraid that all 
these endowments were bestowed on 
him by nature, in order to effect his 
destruction. 

‘“*As he was allowed two days for re- 
pentance, several learned men, and 
amongst the rest the Cardinal of Flo- 
rence, visited him, with a view of per- 
suading him to change his sentiments, 
and turn from the error of his ways. 
But as he pertinaciously persisted in 
his false notions, he was condemned 
as guilty of heresy, and consigned to 
the flames. No stoic ever suffered 
death with such constancy of mind. 
When he arrived at the place of exe- 
cution, he stripped himself of his gar- 
ments, and knelt down before the 
stake, to which he was soon after tied 
with wet ropes and a chain. Then 
great pieces of wood, intermixed with 
straw, were piled as high as his breast, 
When fire was set to the pile, he be- 
gan to sing a hymn, which was scarce- 
ly interrupted by the smoke and 
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flame. I must not omit a striking cir- 
cumstance, which shews the firmness 
of his mind. When the executioner 
was going to apply the fire behind 
him, in order that, he might not see it, 
he said, Come this way, and kindle it 
in my sight, for if I had been afraid of 
it, I should never have come to this 
place. Thus perished a man, in every 
respect exemplary, except in the er- 
roneousness of his faith. I was a wit- 
ness of his end, and observed every 
particular of its progress. He may 
have been heretical in his notions, and 
obstinate in persevering in them, but 
he certainly died like a philosopher. I 
have rehearsed a long story, as I wish- 
ed to employ my leisure, in relating a 
transaction which surpasses the events 
of ancient history. For neither did 
Muatius suffer his hand to be burnt so 
patiently as Jerome endured the burn- 
ing of his whole body ; nor did Socrates 
drink the hemlock as cheerfully as Je- 
rome submitted to the fire !”* 
( To be continued. ) 
* Poggii Epistolex. 
a 
ON THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
INSANITY. 

We learn from the respected writer of 
the following letter, that, although it 
has only just reached our hands, it was 
written so early as the date which it 
bears ; but, through some mistake in 
the directions, after remaining in the 
General Post Office nearly two months, 
was returned to its author, and again 
forwarded tous. Hence its allusions 
are to Mr. Ledbrook’s first letter, 
which appeared in our nomber for 
September, col. 826. We shall be glad 
to hear from Mr. Bakewell again, on 
the afllictive but interesting subject on 
which he has so ably employed his 
pen.—EDITorR. 


“‘ The proper study of mankind, is man.” 
Pore. 
“« Were I so tall to reach the skies, 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I'd not be measur’d by my size, 
The mind’s the stature of the man.” 
Warts. 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I perfectly agree with your able 
corrrespondent, Mr. Ledbrook, as to 
the importance of the subject upon 
which he writes, and allow that “itis 
natural to feel a considerable degree of 
anxiety to be made acquainted with 
those works which treat of it in the 





best way.” I have read with attention 
the work he mentions, but 1 must con- 
fess that I have not hitherto met with 
any writer who has given me satis- 
faction. Mr. Ledbrook has fallen into 
a very usual practice, thatof speaking 
of effects, before the causes are at all 
investigated: and though, in many 
instances, we can only argue upon 
causes from their effects; yet I 
greatly question whether the closest 
investigation of all the different 
nomena of the human mind, will of 
itself lead us to right conclusions as 
to the causes of those phenomena. I 
admit as perfectly correct, what a ce- 
lebrated preacher and writer has said, 
namely, that “in first causes we are 
ever at a loss;” still, we should go as 
near to first causes as possible; and 
without a clear analysis of our subject, 
we cannot expect to arrive at correct 
and clear inferences. 

My situation inlife has for a number 
of years enabled me to make constant 
observations upon mental diseases; 
and for a considerable part of the 
time the complaint was a complete 
puzzle, so much so as to become a 
disease of anxiety in myseif ; I felt 
uneasy and dissatisfied. Following 
implicitly the instructions of my prede- 
cessors, in the medical and moral treat- 
ment which I administered, I had rea- 
son to be fully satisfied with my suc- 
cess in the cure, or amendment, of 
those committed to my care. I saw 
certain results follow from certain ef- 
forts, but I knew neither the why nor 
the wherefore; and my intense re- 
searches in books gave me no infor- 
mation. I saw at times the perfection 
of reason in those, who at other sea- 
sons, were most afilicted with mental 
aberrations ; and often perceived 
lucid intervals in the most deplorable 
cases of mental derangement; and even 
within these last five minutes, I have 
had a proof of themost correct reason, 
and the most complete absence of rea- 
son, in a female who sits by me. A 
more confirmed case of mental de- 
rangement cannot exist, than that of 
another lady I have now in the room 
with me ; and yet for quickness of ob- 
servation, justness of reflection, perti- 
nence of remark, and correctness of 
memory, I do not think I ever met 
with her equal. A few minutes ago 
she was giving me a proof of her scien- 
tific knowledge of music, when she 
made a sudden stop, put her hand to 
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her head, and no doubt was giving in- 
dulgence to the most absurd and vi- 
sionary imaginations. I have just 
spoken to her in a way which expe- 
rience suggested, and she is suddenly 
roused to a perfect, (while it lasts,) 
though but temporary state of sanity. 
Upon alike occasion, some years ago, 
I should have said to myself, “ How is 
this ? what is insanity? and what is the 
human mind, which is susceptible of 
such sudden and important changes? 
But perfectly satisfied as I now am as 
to the theory of the human mind, and 
its various aberrations, I have only to 
be thankful to the all-wise Giver of 
light and knowledge, for I cannot say 
that it arose from any efforts of my 
own, or others. 

The obscurity of the subject, seems 
to have been owing to the not making 
a distinction betwixt the functions of 
mind, and the powers of the mind; or 
rather betwixt the mental functions, 
and the mental operations. The per- 
ceptive faculty is, in all the writers! 
have consulted, stated as a power of 
the mind ; but that cannot bea power of 
the mind, over which the mind has no 
control: and we can neither command 
an idea, nor prevent it; we are the 


passive agents of external, or inter- 
nal, impressions. If our ideas were 
not involuntary, we should not suffer 
eurselves to be intruded upon by those 
that are visionary and disagreeable, 


which all of us attimes are. The per- 
eeptive faculty is undoubtedly a power 
of the vital principle, which is coeval 
with life itself; and consistent with 
feeling and sensation ; it exists long 
before the reasoning power, or what 
1 would call mind, is developed. The 
thinking principle, or perceptive func- 
tion, is always in action, whether we 
are awake or asleep; and is occu- 
pied in three sets of ideas, viz. ideas of 
sensation, ideas of reflection, or ideas 
of imagination. Were I to see the 
Regent’s Dock, Liverpool, I must 
think of it at the time, and this would 
be an idea of sensation; after seeing it 
I should no doubt frequently think ofit, 
and these would be ideas of reflec- 
tion, or recollection ; but I have hither- 
to only heard that there is such a thing, 
and my conception of it is an idea of 
the imagination ; and as it is vague, it 
may be very erroneous, while those of 
sensation and recollection, could not 
well be incorrect as to the general 
features of it ; and in fact mental dis- 





eases are not, generally speaking, any 
defect or disease of the ideas of sen- 
sation or recollection, but are simply 
a diseased excitement of the ideas of 
imagination, 

In my public lecture upon mental 
affections, I have been in the habit of 
saying, that insanity is not a disease of 
the mind ; which I have endeavouredto 
explain, by calling our involuntary 
ideas thoughts, and our mental attain- 
ments or knowledge, mind. Thoughts 
then would be the materials from 
which mind is made up, but they are 
not mind itself, which isa fixed perma- 
nent quality ; as we say, a firm mind, a 
well-informed mind, &c. ; the perfec- 
tion of mind depending very much 
upon the recollective faculty, which I 
never found injured by insanity, and 
of course the reasoning power is only 
occasionally suppressed, or overpow- 
ered, by the disease, but is not per- 
manently destroyed or injured. Mr, 
Ledbrook speaks of defective or dis- 
eased sensations, but in upwards of 
three hundred of the most confirmed 
cases of mental derangement that 1 
have had in this house, I have not 
met with one of defective or diseased 
sensations ; however bad they might be, 
they could, for any thing I ever disco- 
vered, see, and hear, and taste, and 
feel, and smell, as well as they ever 
could ; nor did I ever discover any 
loss of memory, as a symptom of the 
mental affection. 

In a sane state we are apt to be im- 
posed on by the force of our imagi- 
nations, particularly by those that 
occur as diseases; and we frequently 
are much influenced by them in our 
tempers and feelings; and after we 
have for a long time given indulgence 
to an impression of the imagination, 
we cease to distinguish it from one 
made by a sensation, and the excess 
of this becomes insanity ; in which the 
vague imaginations are insisted upon 
as realities. Without involuntary 
imaginations, man would be a dull 
being ; with an over or diseased ex- 
citement of them, he becomes a ma- 
niac ; and the perfection of mental 
health consists in a due balance of the 
ideas of sensation, the ideas of reflec- 
tion, and those of imagination ; and 
the temperate action of the latter must 
depend upon physical temperature, 
and. a freedom from the power of 
habit. We cannot have any bodily 
disease without its producing a morbid 
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effect upon the imagination. If we 
but drink a few glasses of wine too 
much, or are troubled with indiges- 
tion, or suffer from the loss of rest; 
the thoughts are confused, and we 
have greater difficulty in attending to 
a given subject; and any train of 
ideas long continued with anxiety, be- 
comes a disease from the power of 
habit ; that is, the freedom of the 
mind or will is injured by it; but we 
well know that knowledge and me- 
mory, and of consequence the reason- 
ing power, is frequently found in high 
perfection, in those afflicted with the 
most severe and incurable bodily dis- 
eases; and for myself I have constant 
proofs that the involuntary functions of 
thought, or imagination, may be great- 
ly disordered, without any real disease 
or loss of the powers of reason. 

In the examination of many hundreds 
of cases of confirmed insanity, I have 
never met with one which did not con- 
vince me that the mental faculties were 
not destroyed ordiseased, but that the 
free exercise of them was at times 
merely suspended or overpowered by 
a disease, which, upon being removed, 
left the faculties free to act as before ; 
and in a great number of cases, the 
mental faculties have been much im- 
proved while under the disease of in- 
sanity ; and under a judicious system 
of treatment it will generally be so, it 
being understood, that by the mental 
faculties, or the powers of reason, is 
meant. knowledge, or the mental at- 
tainments, and the power of exer- 
cising that knowledge through the 
medium of the recollective faculty or 
memory. 

_ I would strongly recommend it to 
Mr. Ledbrook to pursue the subject ; 
and he may rest assured, that any re- 
marks of mine that may follow, shall 
be made in the true spirit of candour. 
T. BAKEWELL. 
Spring- Vale, near Stone, 6th Sept. 1821. 


mI 
ON DANCING. 


In our number for October, we in- 
serted some strictures on dancing, 
communicated by T. W—m, in which 
the advocates for this. amusement 
think he has treated the subject with 
an unmerited degree of severity. Since 
its appearance, we have received four 
distinct replies to his animadversions ; 
one from Albert of Islington, one 





from J. L. of Oxford-Street, London ; 
one from M. M. of Acton-Place; and 
another from the correspondent whose 
signature is subjoined. As it would 
be incompatible with the limits of our 
publication to insert all these commu- 
nications, we select the following, as 
including most of the remarks which 
the others contain. In this article, 
the arguments by which Dancing is 
supported, and the standard to which 
its advocates appéal, seem fairly de- 
veloped. EpDITor. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—-In consequence of the extreme 
rigour of your correspondent, T. W.’s 
sentiments, col. 939, who declares 
himself, “in the most unqualified 
terms, the decided opponent of all 
dancing ;”” and on account of the wide 
difference which exists between his 
opinions on that subject, and those 
which I have cherished from my ear- 
liest infancy ;—I am induced to enlist 
under your Imperial banners, and to 
mingle with the crowd of candidates 
that will flock to your standard, and 
contend for promotion to an honour- 
able situation under your government 
during the election of the ensuing 
month. 

I shali not attempt to deny, that 
“the youth of both sexes are constant- 
ly surrounded by temptation ;” nei- 
ther shall I reject the inference which 
Mr. W. has deduced from this hypo- 
thesis—that it is therefore necessary 
that “constant care and watchfalness 
should be exercised over them. Thus 
far indeed our opinions bear a kindred 
stamp; but when he affirms, that amid 
all the alluring temptations to which 
young and thoughtless minds are ex- 
posed, and amid all the varied plea- 
sures which flatter their fancy and in- 
vite their attention, none is more 
indulged in, or attended with more 
ruinous consequences, than DANCING, 
—all congeniality of sentiment ceases ; 
the bonds of our mental brotherhood 
are cancelled, and consanguine ideas 
no longer cireulate in our imagina- 
tions. 

Let me ask Mr. W. whether the 
THEATRE and the GAMING-TABLE are 
not more frequently resorted to than 
the BALL-ROOM, or any other rendez- 
vous of dancing whatever? I would 
also inquire, whether the lewd scenes 
which are there exhibited, and the 
amorous intrigues which are there 
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inculeated, as it were, by precept, 
as well as enforced by example, and 
are represented as being accompanied 
by a never-ending round of gratifica- 
tion and delight, and generally crown- 
ed with ultimate success ;—I would 
inquire whether such exhibitions as 
these are not more decidedly calcu- 
lated to corrupt the minds of young 
people than the very worst species of 
dancing practised in England? and 
whether that species, whatever it may 
be, is not in a measure innocent, and 
void of cause for reprehension, when 
compared with the numerous train of 
evils consequent upon an habitual at- 
tendance at the GAMING-TABLE? 

Let it be considered, that besides 

articipating in the ill effects arising 

om Mr. W.’s “cursed system of 
dancing,” midnight assemblies, and 
mixed company, gamblers must be 
i before the bar of God, to 
answer for a direct breach of one of 
his commandments—* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” And can a 
man be said to live in the observance 
of this law, whilst he is endeavouring 
to enrich himself by depriving his 
neighbour of the means of subsistence? 
Or rather, do not his actions betray a 
willingness to cast him into prison, 
that he may thereby increase his own 
respectability by purchasing a pack 
of hounds? 

I could cite many other alluring 
temptations, more frequently indulged 
in, and of a more baneful tendency, 
than the most objectionable genus of 
English dancing, (such as dishonour- 
able connections between the sexes, 
novel reading, &c. &c.) but I think 
sufficient has already been said to 
shew, thatinstead of “ the index of 
the misfortunes of youth, generally 
posing to the indulgence of this al- 
uring vice,” the hand of the compass 
will be more frequently directed at 
one or other of the fashionable follies 
above specified. 

I perfectly agree with Mr. W. that 
**the man who would rob intelligent 
and rational beings of innocent recre- 
ations, must be a total stranger to 
these fine and noble feelings, which 
constitute a main feature in the happi- 
ness of social life.” But as he after- 
wards declares himself,” in the most 
unqualified terms, the deeided oppo- 
nent of all pancine, I am afraid his 
sboulders will smart under the lash of 
his own denunciation. But before we 





pronounce judgment, let us try the 
validity of the case; let us examine 
this “‘cursed system,” and see whe- 
ther it will not bear the name of an 
“innocent recreation” with a little 
more propriety. 

In order to ascertain this, Mr. W, 
has requested us to investigate “the 
grand preliminary interrogatory,— 
‘ Does the amusement tend to guod or 
to evil?’ ” According to his own evi- 
dence, it tends to both ;—to good, be- 
cause it imparts vigour and strength 
to the bodily organs, throws a gaiety 
and a life over the drooping or the 
sorrowing frame, invigorates the mus- 
cles, and adds fresh nerve and energy 
to the whole bodily constitution ;— 
and to evil, because it is carried on 
at unseasonable hours, and leads 
young people into mixed company, 
But is ail dancing carried on at un- 
seasonable hours? Are midnight assem- 
blies the only places in which it is 
practised? Or rather does it not more 
frequently enter the family cirele, and 
constitute a very prominent feature in 
the happiness of social life? Is the 
village-green entirely deserted by rus- 
tic swains and country maids? Or 
are the “merry dance and the mirth- 
awakening viol” banished thence ? Is 
it carried on at unseasonable hours in 
these places? Is it not then an inno- 
cent recreation in these instances? 
Mr. W. cannot assert that it is not, 
neither can he object to all dancing on 
this account. 

The same may be said with regard 
to mixed company. Is dancing car- 
ried on no where but in the ball-room, 
or in public assemblies? Are there no 
select companies? no private parties? 
no family circles, in which it is prac- 
tised ? Bat} if the term ‘‘ mixed” 
should include any of these, may not 
the same objection be raised against 
sending children to boarding-schools? 
The former are generally under the 
control of a parent; the latter under 
that of an hireling. Neither, there- 
fore, can he object to all dancing on 
this account. 

“Yet,” he may say, “ there is much 
evil left in the system, and it has 
already been productive of many bad 
consequences :” but has not the art of 
printing been productive of still worse 
consequence? And is it not in reality 
one of the greatest blessings God ever 
bestowed upon. mankind? Will he 
prohibit the use of wine,because some 
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drink it to excess? Or will he abolish 
the laws of the country, because the 
innocent sometimes suffer by them? 
Then why abrogate the whole system 
of dancing, (notwithstanding the nu- 
merous benefits which are derived 
from it,) because a few objectionable 
branches have been grafted into the 
upper parts of its stem ;—those which 
are the most distant from its roots? 
Or why pronounce an anathema on 
Terpsichore and her favourite art, 
merely because a few of her votaries 
have gone astray, and have been pu- 
nished for their disobedience. 

But it is not merely a salabrious 
exercise, it is also a most elegant and 
dignified accomplishment; and has 
been deemed such by all times and 
nations... In the most civilized eras of 
Greece and Rome, we find it wasa 
favourite amusement with the clief 
ranks of society ; kings, heroes, and 
unbearded youths, together with 
queens, and stately virgins, alike 
mingled in this graceful recreation. 
If we refer to yet more early ages, 
still we shall find it to be the ‘* happy 
pastime of nature,” and the universal 
“celebration of festivity.” It is even 
sanctioned by the scriptures them- 
selves.— We are told, that, when the 
children of Israel had crossed the 
Red Sea, “* Miriam the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand ; and all the women went out afte~ 
her with timbrels and DANCES: We 
are informed, that ‘‘ David DANCED 
before the Lord with all his might,” near 
the ark of the covenant; and that “ the 
virgin shall rejoice in the DANCE, both 
young men and old together.” The re- 
turn of the prodigal son was celebrated 
with ‘‘ music and DANCING;” and we 
are directed to “ praise the name of 
the Lord in the DANCE.” May it not 
then be an “innocent recreation” in 
these instances? in those of civil as 
well as in those of sacred rejoicing ? 
And if the children of Israel were per- 
mitted to dance when they were giad, 
why may not we be allowed to follow 
their example, especially as it accords 
with the custom of the present age? 

_ Still Mr. W. will not admit, that it 
is ‘* indispensably necessary” for a 
young person ‘to be initiated into 
the system of dancing” before he “ is 
fit for polite society.” But he must 
allow, that the youth of either sex who 
are incapable of participating in this 
diversion, so much in vogue with all 
No. 35.—Vot. II. 





classes of the community, most either 
deprive themselves of much gratifi- 
cation by avoiding the parties of their 
juvenile friends, or, by attending them, 
must expose their ignorance and ap- 

ear ridiculous.* Let him, for once 
in his life, divest himself of his seve- 
rity, and enter, as a spectator, one 
of those private circles where dancing 
is the amusement of the evening; 
there he will find every countenance 
cheerful ; and on them will read the 
happiness of every heart; he will see 
every eye sparkling with gladness, 
and every face dimpled with a smile ; 
he will discover ‘hilarity in every 
step ;”’ he will behold “the perfection 
of personal proportion ;’’ his attention 
will be arrested, bis heart will. be 
softened, and, witha pleasure commu- 
nicated by sympathy, “‘ he cannot but 
acknowledge that dancing is one of 
the most innocent and rational, as 
well as the most elegant, amusements 
of youth.” Then, instead of echoing 
the sentiment of the gentleman who 
declared, ** that he would rather see 
a child of his fall down and break 
both its legs, than it should ever 
learn that cursed system of dancing ;” 
—he would agree with Dr. Watts, 
that when ‘well guarded against all 
the temptations and abuses that may 
attend it, it is profitable to many 





* They will resemble a young man who is 
well read in his vernacular tongue, and toler- 
ably acquainted with the classics, and with 
many of the arts and sciences. But with ail 
this knowledge, he is an entire stranger to 
theology, and has perhaps never perused any 

art of the scriptures with attention during his 
ife. This, however, does not prevent him 
from associating with learned men. He is 
frequently invited to their assemblies, where 
he joins in their debates, and occasionally 
illustrates the accuracy of his opinion by a 
mathematical demonstration, or by an apt qac- 
tation from Horace or Homer. A short: time 
past, on entering one of these assemblies, he 
found the whole company earnestly engaged in 
a theological dispute, and obeying the first 
impulse of hi lings, skulked into an obscure 
part of the Toom, in order that he might elude 
the observation of the eompany. He had not 
remained long in this situation, before be'was 
discovered ; and being generally considered 
an erudite man, was fmmediately invited to 
come forward, and to takea part in the debate. 
After many fraitless attempts to excuse him- 
self, he was at last obliged to confess his igno- 
rance, and to declare himself void of all serip- 
turat knowl This forced declaration has 
greatly low him in the esteem of his com- 
pénions ; and, although they continue to asso- 
ciate with him, they evidently regard him us 
a man of very ordinary attainments. 
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good purposes;” and with him he 
would exclaim, when speaking of it 
as a modish accomplishment, “I 
know no evil in it!” 
Propxnorc. 
ee 


THE SULTANA VALIDR, MOTHER OF THE 
PRESENT SULTAN. 


Every reader who is acquainted with 
Turkish manners, knows, that nothing 
is more difficult than to penetrate the 
mysteries of the seraglio of the Grand 
Signor. Some remarkable particu- 
lars have, however, lately transpired 
respecting the Sultana Valide, who 
died not long since.—She was of a 
French family, born at Martinique. 
Her parents sent her to France at the 
age of 14, on board of amerchantman, 
bound to Marseilles. After passing 
the straits of Gibraltar, the vessel 
was attacked and captured by a 
pirate, which took the crew and pas- 
sengers, and sent them as slaves to 
Algiers. The beautiful creole was 
purchased by a merchant, who carried 
his valuable acquisition to Smyrna. 
Meantime, news was received in 


France of the loss of this interesting 


young lady, and no methods were left 
untried to restore her to liberty and 
her friends. Among those who inte- 
rested themselves in her welfare, was 
a relation, who filled one of the high- 
‘est posts in the department of the 
marine, and, who was in high favour 
with the prime minister, the Duc de 
Choiseul. This gentleman, after ma- 
ny inquiries, discovered the place 
where Aline, for that was her name, 
was held in slavery. The minister 
then commissioned the French Consul 
to offer a considerable sum to ransom 
the handsome slave, and to restore 
her to the hands of a mother, who was 
inconsolable for herloss. The Arme- 
nian, satisfied with the ransom, was 
ready to accept the sum, and the Cen- 
sul already announced the fiappy re- 
sult of his zeal and his negoviation, 
when Aline, from a caprice which her 
friends were far from expecting, ren- 
dered all the measures useless which 
her friends had taken to procure her 
liberty. 

It is well known that the negroes, 
like all ignorant and superstitious 
people, have great faith in divination 
and fortune-telling. An old negress, 
asibyl, respected by the blacks, and, 
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it is said, in no little credit with the 
whites, had predicted to the charming 
creole, prior to her departure from 
Martinique, that she would one day 
become one of the greatest princesses 
in the world. Aline recollecting this 
flattering prophecy, which her looking- 
glass further confirmed, resolved to 
follow all the chances which destiny 
seemed to prepare for her. It was in 
vain that solicitations were employed, 
that remonstrances were lavished, to 
make her renounce a resolution which 
could not but appear extravagant and 
romantic. The hope of a crown tri- 
umphed over all the considerations 
that were suggested to her, and Aline 
remained in slavery, which was to be, 
for her, the way to a throne. 

The event soon justified her brilli- 
ant hopes. A rich and ambitions 
Turk, struck with her grace and 
beauty, determined to purchase her, 
and present her to the Sultan, who 
very soon noticed the young Adalis- 
que. From the favour of the handker- 
chief, to the honours of the favourite 
Sultana, the interval was not Jong; 
and the birth of a prince whom she 
gave to the Ottoman empire, in 1784, 
raised to the highest pitch the power 
of the Sultana Valide. From that 
time she enjoyed in the seraglio an 
ascendency which she retained till her 
death, and the influence of which has 
gloriously extended beyond the tomb, 
in the person of her son, the reigning 
Sultan. 

Several Frenchmen attached to the 
embassy of Count Choiseul Goriflier, 
were acquainted with the origin and 
power of Aline; her relations were 
apprised of her exalted destiny; but 
the suspicious etiquette of the seraglio 
always prevented any communication. 
The grandeur of the Sultana Valide, 
however, did not change the affection 
of her family for this interesting branch 
of it; the memory of Aline has been 
perpetuated in it; a young person, 
beautiful as the first Aline, and mo- 
dest as herself, bears this romantic 
name,—but without aspiring to the 
honours of the Seraglio. 

[From another source we have ga- 
thered the following particulars, which 
may be considered as a continuation 
of the preceding account. The state- 
ments have no immediate connection 
with each other, but they mutually 
receive and confer confirmation, a 
in their combined effect render the 
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history of Valide particularly inte- 
resting. The biography of this lady 
would be an important acquisition ; 
but with such a memoir, the public 
can never hope to be gratified. The 
seraglio, like the grave, suffers nothing 
to transpire. ] 


A foreign writer who has addressed 


-a letter to the editor of the Journal 


des Debats, under the signature of 
St. Raymond, lays claim to all the 
interesting information circulated in 
the Regulateur, and other works pub- 
lished on the Continent, respecting 
the secret history of Sultana Valide,a 
French woman, and mother of the 
present Grand Seigneur. In answer 
to doubts which have been expressed 
on the correctness of his information, 
he asserts, that he was permitted, as 
the countryman of the Suliana, to 
hold conversation with the Sultan, 
from whom he acquired the informa- 
tion—that Valide was a French wo- 
man, of American origin, born at 
Nantes. He adds in his letter fur- 
ther details respecting the extraordi- 
nary fortune of the Sultana. 

One of the most curious episodes is 
connected with the travels of the late 
unfortunate Queen of England, in the 
Levant. The following is the pas- 
sage.—“ Every one knows that the 
Princess of Wales landed at Constan- 
tinople, on the 6th of June, 1816. 
She remained there twelve days, dur- 
ing which she employed all the means 
in her power to obtain an interview 
with the Sultana Valide. The wish 
of the Princess was granted by Mah- 
moud II. This interview took place 
notin the palace, near Bechik-Tash, 
where the Sultana had been in the 
habit of satisfying European curiosity, 
but in one of the apartments of the 
Seraglio, under a disguise, which the 
Princess, notwithstanding her rank, 
was obliged to wear, in order to com- 
ply with the religious and political 
feeling of the Musstilmans. If she 
had entered as a Christian woman 
the Seraglio of the Sublime Porte, she 
might have been compelled by the 
laws to remain there. The conversa- 
tion was long and interesting. The 
Sultana, without regarding the su- 
preme rank to which fortune had 
raised her, regretied deeply the 
charms of European and American 
society, and manifested sincerely the 
pain she every moment cxpericaced, 








separated for ever from her parents, 
whose care and kindness were so 
strongly impressed upon her mind and 
heart, that tears were ready every 
moment to display her sensibility. 

The Sultana saw nothing in her 
sovereign and son, but his love and 
extreme deference for her. His ten- 
derness for his children, and his power 
and glory, which made the Ottoman 
arms flourish in all parts of the empire 
of the crescent. The Princess of 
Wales said little of the Duke. of 
Brunswick, her illustrious father. The 
power of England, and the Prince of 
Wales, were not mentioned ; but she 
could not suppress a sigh at the 
thought of the death of the unfortu- 
nate Princess Charlotte, her daugh- 
ter. 

The Sultana incessanily alluded to 
her family at Martinique, the habita- 
tion of her parents, and particularly 
an old negress, who had clearly pre- 
dicted her destiny. She also begged 
to introduce to the Princess, her com- 
panions in adventures, the good Zeze 
and the handsome Ara, from whom 
she had never been separated. Ara 
was a paroquet,which appeared beau- 
tiful, and spoke well. Zeze, who was 
advancing in years, still possessed 
eyes full of penetration and finesse. 
She asked the Princess for news of 
Martinique, and her old masters. 


The Princess took a note of the in- 


quiry, and promised the Sultana to 
procure correct intelligence from the 
West-Indies, and send it privately to 
the Seraglio. The Sultana, on the 
other hand, assured the Princess that 
she would recommend her to all per- 
sons in authority on her way to Jeru- 
salem, and particularly to Mahomet 
Ali Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, her 
brother. The two Princesses sepa- 
rated with marks of friendship. They 
were animated by the highest regard 
for each other, and their farewell was 
most expressive. 

The Pfincess of Wales re-embarked 
on the 17th of June, and the next day 
she received on board, from the hands 
of the Sultana’s officer, India shawls, 
cachemire, silks, perfumes, hair-pins, 
pearls, and diamonds, of the value of 
45,000 piastres. The Princess only 
accepted the articles, on condition 
that she should be at liberty to send 
them to Martinique, for the parents 
of the Sultana, whose names had been 
confided to her. 
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ON SOUNDNESS OF MIND. 
On Thought or Reflection. 


( Concluded from col. 992.) 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sirx,—Those recallected objects which 
have been transmitted by the senses, 
are the subjects of our thoughts or 
reflections. Thought may be defined, 
the shadow of perception. Animals 
have no power of thinking. Language 
is the vehicle ofour thoughts. Thought 
or reflection can only consist of the 
terms which represent our reflections. 
Whoever will watch the operations of 
his own mind, will find that he makes 
use of language to conduct the process 
of thought. The exertion of voluntary 
control over the thoughts has been 
denied. Confusion ensues, when 
thought is racked. The mind which 
ean ‘cultivate and discipline the en- 
ergies of thought, may be ranked 
among the highest order of intellects. 
That which the recollection retains, 
becomes with them the subject of 
mental examination. An event is not 
registered from having merely occur- 
red ; but the causes which produced it 
are investigated. Words are subjected 
to analysis. Their senses are little 
awake to external impressions; their 
curiosity is not attracted from without, 
butexcited from within ; they are more 
consulted as oracles, than selected as 
companions. They are strangers to 
dissipation. This constant occupation 
of thought produces the philosophical 
historian, profound linguist and cri 
tic, physiologist, mathematician, ge- 
neral grammarian, etymologist, and 
metaphysician. However great the 
pains may be, which we may take to fix 
our thoughts on any particalar sub- 
ject, we shall find that other thoughts, 
unconnected with that subject, will 
frequently intrude themselves. This 


wandering of thought may be termed | 


morbid, and it is a symptom of indo- 
lence. Thoughts necessaril¥ involve 
reason, but these are only recollection 
without reason. 


On Reason. 


The signification of this term is in 


fact anknown. Some entertain an 
opinion, that this power is exclusively 
in the possession of man. Those who 
are of this opinion, in general misun- 
derstand the nature of this faculty. We 
very ofien meet with the expressions 


‘the same thing. 








ae rtee 


of right reasoning, false or inconelu- 
sive reasoning, absurd reasoning. 
These epithets are perfectly correct. 
Here language is the vehicle by which 
reasoning is performed. The term 
reason implies ratio, estimate, propor- 
tion. Arithmetic is the purest and 
most certain system of reasoning, and 
liable, when properly conducted, to no 
difference of opinion, because the 
meaning of number is definite, and 
universally agreed on; and although 
in different languages they are called 
by different names, yet they have an 
identical meaning, and denominate 
it seems that reason 
is not peculiar, inherent, and an inde- 
pendent faculty of the buman mind, 
because it cannot be voluntarily ex- 
erted on things of discussion, but re- 
quires the basis of knowledge, which 
means the result of observation and 
experimeni; for the mere employment 
of language on a subject with which we 
are unacquainted, is but idle prating, 
and alavishmentofwords. Toreason, 
is to adapt our knowledge for the at- 
tainment of the object proposed; this 
is pure reasoning. The materials by. 
which reasoning is conducted, are lan- 
guage and numeration. Reasoning 
may be defined thus,—the means we 
employ for the attainment of the end 
proposed ; the employment of know- 
ledge for the discovery of truth; or the 
process of demonstration. Part of 
the process of reasoning consists in 
comparison either of things or of ge- 
neral terms. Dr. Johnson defines the 


‘term reason, ‘‘ the power by which 


man deduces one proposition from 
another, or proceeds from premises to 
consequences.” There is great ambi- 
guity in the statement. 


On Instinct. 


The mental phenomena which ani- 
mals display, is a subject of great 
curiosity and interest. There is a li- 
beral portion of inherent wisdom suf- 
ficient for the individual protection of 
the animal world, and for the continu- 
ation of their race. The perceptive 
organs of animals are very often more 
acute than those of man. The memory 
is also more perfect in animals than ia 
men; but the recollection can only be 
refreshed by the appearance of the 
object which originally excited per- 
ception ; whereas in man themame 
the object is quite sufficient. ,Au 
are incapable of thinking, thoughthey, 


alt 
“| 
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sometimes dream. By instinct is 
meant the display of contrivance and 
wisdom in animals, which tends to pre- 
serve them as animals, and to maintain 
their succession ; anintellectual exer- 
cise so perfect as cannot be improved 
by philosophy, so unvaried, that the 
excellence of its performance cannot 
be exceeded, and it is never dimi- 
nished. It does, however, appear, that 
animals are not conscious of their 
achievements. During the exercise of 
instinct, volition is suspended. Ani- 
mals form an estimate of that which 
they can accomplish. It does not ap- 
pear that instinct is acquired by ex- 
perience, or that it can be improved, 
but it is an endowment of the supreme 
Being. 


Conclusion. 


The subjects which have been dis- 
cussed, fully establish the pre-emi- 
nence of man over all other terrestrial 
beings. Infinite wisdom is discovered 
in the construction of the mind ; and 
although it may be covered with a 
dense veil which cannot be penetrat- 
ed, enough may be learned to satisfy 
a reasonable curiosity. Man bears in 
his intellectual construction, the 
badge of moral responsibility, and 
consequently, the germ of future ex- 
istence ; and the only incentive which 
can urge him to the practice of re- 
ligion, and the advancement of sci- 
ence, is the reward which revelation 
unfolds. 

I am, Sir, your's, respectfully, 
LEONARD LEDBROOK. 
November 15th, 1821. 


I ee 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE DRY 
ROT. 

Mr. Eprror. 
Sik,—On reading the Imperial Maga- 
zine for July, 1821, I observed an in- 
quiry by Juvenis, requesting infor- 
mation on the best way of preventing 
the dry rot from committing ravages 
on buildings and shipping, and of 
arresting its progress where it had 
begun its depredations. f 

I beg leave to inform Juvenis and 
others, that having studied the causes 
of dry rot in wood for many years past, 
and likewise its cure, I have found a 
remedy for the same: either to pre- 
vent it from taking place in new build- 
ings or shipping, or to cure it in old 





ones, where it has already made ra- 
vages. 

e cheapness of this antiseptic pre- 
paration is obvious, as the old mate- 
rials may be worked in again, (unless 
actually rotten,) and the dry rot never 
more returns, with this advantage, that 
the wood so worked in is made more 
durable than before. 

T have several attestations of gen- 
tlemen of respectability of the merit of 
the discovery, by certificates from 
under their hands, that I have suc- 
ceeded in their houses, where I have 
been employed ; and I now offer my 
services on the most reasonable terms. 

Your obedient humble servant, 
BenJAMIN CHELEw, 
Builder, &c. Falmouth. 


ee 
REPLY TO A QUERY ON SPELLING. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Several persons to whom I have 
recommended the following plan of 
learning to spell, have practised it 
with success ; and in the course of a 
little time, from being very bad, have 
become tolerably good spellers. If 
you think it of sufficient merit as an 
answer to your correspondent’s in- 
quiries, in col. 863, for September, its 
insertion will much oblige, your’s, 


———- 


1. I consider Jones’s pronouncing 
school Dictionary the most suitable 
for a learner, of all the school books I 
have seen. Carpenter's spelling-book 
has some merit, and is fitted for chil- 
dren; but for grown-up children, Jones’s 


is far preferable ; therefore I advise 
him to obtain one, and to write out on 
a slate ten or twenty words each day, 
according to his leisure, to regularly 
divide and accent them according to 
the rules there given, and commit 
them to memory. 

2. When any words that he ma 
recollect, and not know how to spell, 
occur, let him refer immediately to 
Jones, and observe them well, 
they are divided, accented, &c. and 
fix them in his memory by frequent re- 
petition. If he does this every time 
any word occurs to his mind which he 
knows not how to spell, he will 
acquire a just habit of spelling yerly 
on all occasions, without the help of a 


lexicon. 
3 
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3. To habituate himself for a time to 
write letters in his own way of spelling 
first, then correct them with the help of 
a dictionary; and remember if pos- 
sible the words he has corrected, and 
he will acquire by a little practice a 
just method of writing letters, as it 
regards the spelling, 

4. To distinctly mark the way in 
which every word is divided into syl- 
lables, the number of letters in each, 
and repeat them over by way of exer- 
cise ; then to put them together, and 
attain a just habit of pronouncing 
every syllable distinctly, without 
minding the right pronunciation of the 
word. After he has gained an accu- 
rate knowledge of the word, then at- 
tend to its proper pronunciation. 

5. I should cee premised, that itis 
proper to gain some knowledge of 
grammar, and observe its various 
parts, such as the different parts of 
speech, tenses, moods, &e. with all the 
other parts ; not that this will assist 
him in spelling, but it will materially 
assist him in h:s views of language in 
general. 

a 


ANSWER, BY WILLIAM OAKES, TO 
QUERY 2, CoL. 863, 


On Hydrophobia, or Dread of Water. 

It is probable this dismal symptom, 
which follows the bite of a mad dog, 
is caused by the great pain which 
any liquor taken at this stage of the 
disease induces, by hurting the in- 
flamed membrane of the jaws, and fer- 
menting with the active particles dis- 
eharged by the blood upon the sto- 
machic glands, so that the memory of 
it gives pain and abhorrence, and is 
the cause of the aversion mentioned. 


ee eee 
ANSWER TO A QUERY ON CORDWAINERS. 


Mr. Epitor. 

S1z,—In col. 1062, of November’s Ma- 
gazine, Ignoramus asks, ‘‘ What gave 
rise to the festival annually celebrated 
by the cordwainers on the 25th of Oc- 
tober? Was Crispin a real or a ficti- 
tious character?” 

Having by accident fallen on a 
statement which may probably be con- 
sidered satisfactory to your corres- 
poudent; and thinking it likely that it 
may be acceptable to most of your 
readers, I copy it for their perusal ;— 





‘* Crispinus and_, Crispanus,. two 
brothers, were born at Rome, whence 
they travelled to Soisons, in France, 
about the year 300, to propagate the 
Christian religion. Being desirous, 
however, of rendering themselves in- 
dependent, they gained a subsistence 
by shoe-making. It having been dis- 
covered that they privately embraced 
the Christian faith, and endeavoured 
to make proselytes of the inhabitants, 
the governor of the town immediately 
ordered them to be beheaded, about 
the year 308. From this time the shoe- 
makers chose them to be thgjr tutelar 
saints.” —-Muontrose Chronicle. 

I am, &e. M. M. 
Acton-place. 


mn 
ANSWER TO QUERIES BY W.F. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I take the liberty of. sending 
you the following answers to the que- 
ries of W. F. in page 962 of your Ma- 
gazine for this month. 

I am, your’s, respectfully, 
DonaLb FRASER, 
Perth, October 25th. 


Query 1.—“ Is the Assent of the 
Mind,”’ Se. 
ANSWER,—It depends upon the nature 


of the proposition. Ifthe proposition 
be one on which our affections are in- 
terested, they influence our assent, 
and influence it in proportion to the 
degree of vigour which they possess. 
** Men love darkness, i.e. error, rather 
than light, i. e. the truth, because their 
deeds are evil;” John iii, 19. The 
love of darkness and the choosing it 
are here connected, and on their 
choice is suspended their condem- 
nation. It is in consequence of the 
affections that the mind is prepossess- 
ed either for or against any propo- 
sition, and the power of prepossession 
in finally determining the judgment or 
the assent of the mind is already well 
known, 


Query 2.—‘ Can Belief,” Se. 
ANSWER,—The ascent of the mind 
given to testimony, is belief ; therefore 
what is said above in reference to the 
former, will in a great measure apply 
to the latter. ‘* Ye will not come unto 
me,” says the Redeemer, ** that ye may 
have life ;” John v. 40. Every one 
acquainted with the New Testament 
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phraseology, knows that coming to 
Christ is another word for believing 
upon him. If thereis choice in unbe- 
lief, as is evident from this passage, 
there must be choice in belief also. 
Man is therefore culpable for net be- 
lieving the trath, and the reason why 
the arguments in support of truth do 
not appear satisfactory to his judg- 
ment, is because his judgment is per- 
verted, and perverted by his own 
choice. 


3.—‘ Is the Exercise,” &c. 
ral truths are evident to 
We do not inquire into the 
is evidence at present, nor 


virtue as pleaded by the ablest advo- 
cates of infidelity. In addition, how- 
ever, to these universally evident mo- 
ral truths, there are others, the know- 
ledge and belief of which are cssential 
to our salvation. To acquire a know- 
ledge and belief of these, something 
more is necessary than the exercise of 
that faculty by which the demonstra- 
tion of a problem in Euclid is compre- 
hended. Great philosophers in mo- 
dern, as well as in ancient times, have 
been great infidels. ‘* The carnal 


mind of man understandeth not many 
truths of vital importance, or, if he un- 
derstand them, still they are foolish- 
ness to him.” What is requisite in 
addition to the exercise of judgment, 


is a pure intention. “If thy eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness.” 
Matt. vi. 23. A pure intention is in- 
separable from a constant endeavour 
to reduce what we know to practice. 
“If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.” Jobhm vii. 17. 


Query 4.—“ Is a Man,” Se. 
He is not to be blamed, if he has been 
always sincere. Otherwise, because 
when he knew the truth, he neither 
embraced nor loved it, God may have 
given him up judicially to a reprobate 
mind, to believe a lie. From what I 
have read and observed, I feel con- 
vinced that those who hold opinions 
opposed to what are styled the essen- 
tials of religion, never did search the 
scriptures, or inquire after the truth, 
with a sincere and unprejudiced mind. 
Therefore, though they now believe 
what appears to them to be truth, they 





are chargeable with all the conse- 
quences of their errors, as their pre- 
vious guilt brought the spirit of dark- 
ness and delusion into their minds. 


—— 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON MILDEW IN 
WHEAT. 

Mr. EpITor. 
Sir,—I transmit you the following 
communication of Sir John Sinclair, 
of Ulbster, bart. to the editor of a 
public journal, of an important agri- 
cualtaral experiment, with salt, in the 
cure of mildew in com, for insertionin 
your ——— work, as I am per- 
suaded it must be highly important to 
those of your readers connected with 
the interests of agriculture ; and as it 
does in a measure reply to queries 
of your correspondents, in vol. 2, col. 
962, of your miscellany, respecting 
mildew in wheat. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANGLO-Scortus. 

Edinburgh, 23d Oct. 1821. 

“Tue rust* in wheat is by far the 
greatest calamity to which, in an agri- 
cultural point of view, this country is 
liable. As it originates from corrup- 
tion, and the growth of the fungus 
tribe, it seemed to me most probable 
that the use of saline manures would 
be found the most eflicacious preven- 
tive. Many circumstances, already 
communicated to the public, tended to 
justify that idea, and it is now in a 
great measure confirmed, by an expe- 
riment that has just been reported to 
me by Mr. Andrew Robertson, at Al- 
mond Myrechead, near Linlithgow, 
about 16 miles from Edinburgh:— 

** On the Ist of November, 1818, 
Mr. Robertson sowed 28lbs. of marine 
salt on three falls of sandy land, mix~- 
ed with seed wheat. Thisis at the rate 
of 26 bushels per Scotch, or about 20 
bushels per English acre, The crop 
was reaped on the 27th of August, 1819, 
and the part salied produced at the 
rate of about three bushels per acre 
more than the rest of the field. The 
whole crop was mach injured by the 
rust, excepting the part that was salted, 
which, though not altogether free from 





“In some districts, it is called blight or 
mildew. Itaffects the straw, and not the kernel, 
as smut. 
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it, yet the injury was very inconsider- 
able, and perhaps would have been 
totally avoided, had a greater quantity 
been made use of. Mr. Robertson 
thinks that it will be better first to 
sow the wheat separately, the salt to 
be sowed and harrowed in afterwards, 
for he found that the wheat did not 
spring up so well, in consequence of 
its being sown in immediate contact 
with the salt. 

** Crushed rock salt will answer as 
well as marine salt, and the quantity 
should be varied from 20 to 30 bushels 
per English acre... It would be ex- 
tremely desirable that the result of 
any experiments tried should he com- 
municated to the public, that the ques- 
tion may, if possible, be put to rest. 

** JoHN SINCLAIR.” 

Edinburgh, 12th October, 1819. 

ee 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF DEPARTED SPIRITS. 
In reference to the subject discussed 
in the following article, we have re- 
ceived several papers, the writers of 
which take the same side of the ques- 
tion with the author of this which is 
inserted. One of these, written by 
Biblicus, avowedly controverts the 
reasonings and conclusions of Sprigg. 
The others refer to the original ques- 
tion. But as the substance of what 
they have respectively advanced is 
comprised in the selection we have 
made, they will perceive the reasons 
why their communications are not gi- 
ven to the public. Ep!Tor, 
Mr. Epiror. 

Sia,—I have to beg your indulgence, 
while I make a few remarks in reply 
to an essay (col, 988) on the state of 
—_ spirits, by ‘‘ Sprigg.” In 
referring to the query, (col. 863) which 
gave rise to the above article, I find it 
extremely ambiguous: judging from 
the punctuation, it appears to be al- 
lowed by the querist, that the souls 
of the dead have some acquaintance 
with the events which occur in this 
world ; but the object of the inquiry is, 
whether their knowledge is of conside- 
rable extent, and to render it more 
explicit, it should have been express- 
ed,‘‘ Have the spirits of the dead form- 
ed any perfect knowledge of what 
transpires in this world?’ But your 
correspondent has not understood it in 





this sense; and to make known the 
ideas of the querist more fully, there 
should have been a comma inserted 
after the word perfect, thus not allow- 
ing the action of the verb made, to pass 
on to the object knowledge. 

Sprigg considers the affirmative 
idea as neither scriptural nor philo- 
sophical ; but as he has not advanced 
any proofs of the correctness of his 
ideas, from either of these sources, I 
should have considered it totally use- 
less to make any remarks of a contro- 
versial description, had I notregarded 
the subject as one fraught with in- 
struction and interest. 1 ed to 
remark, that, * there are nig@By, who, 
having lost their godly friends, have 
rather been disposed to wish that their 
friends might know what was taking 
place among their connections on 
earth, that they might carry on a sort 
of mental converse with them :” a very 
natural wish, surely! Such a one 
inspired that beautiful sentiment of 
Cowper, 

“My mother, when I knew that thou wast 
dead 


’ 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover’d thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son? 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begna! 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, tho’ unfelt, a kiss, 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss! 
Ah! that maternal smile, it answers—yes.” 


When Samuel rose from the dead 
to announce to Saul the result of his 
battle with the Philistines, the pro- 
phet’s denunciation was a proof that 
he was acquainted with the present 
circumstances of the king, and that 
he also knew what would happen to 
him, for, ‘* to-morrow,” saith Samuel, 
shalt thou and thy sons be with me,” 
1 Samuel, xxviii 19.—When Moses 
and Elias appeared on the mount at 
the transfiguration of our Lord, we 
are informed, that they “spake of his 
decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,” Luke ix. 31. Hence 
we may infer, that they knew the 
time, place, and circumstances, con- 
nected with that great event; and we 
may moreover conjecture, that in 
their conversation they would particu- 
larly remark the great ends to be an- 
swered by this sacrifice; and if so, 
we may reasonably suppose that they 
would attentively regard the state of 
the earth, ulterior to the introduction 
of the christian dispensation, that 
they might ascertain, whether those 
purposes were accomplished, for which 
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Christ “‘ gave himself a ransom.” Je- 
sus told the Sadducees, relative to 
separate spirits, “They neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels which are in heaven,” 
Mark xii. 25. “Neither can they die 
any more, for they are equal to the 
angels, and are the children of God,” 
Luke xx. 36. Angels are “ minister- 
ing spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion,” Heb. i. 14. The spirits of the 
just are as angels, in their enjoyments 
and engagements: ergo, they are mi- 
nistering spirits also. ‘‘And how 
much,” says Mr. Wesley, “ will it add 
to the happiness of those who are 
already discharged from the body, 
that they are permitted to minister 
unto those they have left behind! 
An indisputable proof of this we have 
in the 22d chapter of Revelation, 
When the Apostle fell down to worship 
the glorious spirit, whom he seems to 
have mistaken for Christ, he told him 
plainly, I am of thy fellow-servants 
the prophets ;” not God, not an angel, 
but a human spirit. Angels are 
messengers from earth fo heaven, as 
is the case of Elias, 2 Kings ii. 11, 
and from heaven to earth, as in the 
case of Gideon, Judges vi. 12; of 
Manoah’s wife, Judges xiii. 3; of the 
Virgin Mary, Luke i. 26; and of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, when a hierar- 
chy of the heavenly host united, and 
sang, “‘ Glory to God in the highest,” 
&e. Luke ii. 19—23; and we ma 
reasonably suppose, that it is through 
their communications, that there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, Luke xv.7. This repent- 
ant sinner may have connections in 
heaven; and will not they join in the 
celestial joy? 
“Can the grave those ties dissever, 
With the very heart-strings twin’d?” 


“To proceed one step farther,” 
says Dr. Watts, ‘“‘some part of the 
happiness of heaven is described in 
scripture by crowns and thrones : why 
may not we suppose that such souls, 
whose sublimer graces have qualified 
them for this dignity, may rule the 
nations even in a literal sense? The 
scripture gives a hint of such employ- 
ments in the angelic world. Do we 
not read of Gabriel and Michael, and 
their management of the affairs of 
Persia, and Judea, and Greece, in 
the book of Daniel? Now if angels 

No. 35.—Vou, IU. 


are thus dignified, may not human 
spirits unbodied have the same office ? 
Our Saviour, when he rewards the 
faithful servant that had gained ten 
pounds, bids him take authority over 
ten cities, Luke xix. 17. And Jesus 
told his disciples, that they should sit 
on twelve thrones, jidemng the 
twelve tribes of Isracl,” Matthew 
xix. 28. 

Another argument in favour of this 
idea, may be gathered from the ap- 
pearance of apparitions, whether it 
be by some peculiar garb of etherial 
subtlety, or any other way, that they 
appear, we know that “millions of 
Spiritual creatures walk’ the earth,” 
and that they sometimes become visi- 
ble to the eye of mortals; thus, when 
the Syrians encompassed the city of 
Dothan, to take Elisha: “* And when 
the servant of the man of God was 
risen early, and gone forth, behold, 
a host compassed the city with horses 
and chariots; and his servant said 
unto him, Alas, my master! how shall 
we do? And he answered, Fear not: 
for they that be with us, are more 
than they that be with them. And 
Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray 
thee, open his eyes, that he may see. 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man, and he saw, and behold 
the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire, round about Elisha,” 
2 Kings vi. 14, 15, 16. “ To popular 
stories of ghosts and goblins,” (says a 
late publication,*) ‘‘we give no cre- 
dit; but we certainly do hear on some 
occasions, such positive assertions, 
made by most sensible and respecta- 
ble persons, that we can scarcely deny 
the fact, that the spirits of departed 
friends do sometimes appear.” 

But to proceed. 8S. remarks, “ But 
we little think how new, how strange, 
how absorbing, must the things of the 
eternal state be, to those entering 
upon them.” Allowing this to be cor- 
rect, it it quite irrelevant to the pre- 
sent subject ; the query does not re- 
gard the commencement of that ‘eter- 
nal state, but the contitiuation of it. 
True it is, they are new beyond our 
conception, and that as yet we are 
strangers to the glory that shall be 
revealed ; “for eye hath not seen,’ 
nor ear heard, neither have ¢ntered 
into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them 
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that love him,” 1 Cor. ii. 9. But in 
what sense are they absorbing ? surely 
they do not absorb their love, for God 
is love; and the nearer they approach 
to God, the more they assimilate to 
him. The love of our neighbour is a 
necessary consequence of the love of 
God, and therefore this cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the things of their eternal 
state. And is this love shewn by con- 
sidering what great happiness their 
friends will be sharers of, should they 
chance to arrive in heaven, and in 
taking no share in guarding them from 
evils, offering no alleviation to their 
distresses, and in administering no 
supply to their necessities? The things 
of the eternal world do not absorb the 
memory of those resident in it, for in 
heaven they sing, “‘ To him that hath 
loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood,” &c. Rev. i. 5. plain- 
ly proving that they remembered the 
process they underwent for the pur- 
gation of their iniquity. Those good 
principles which we possessed on earth 
remain unabsorbed by the things of 
the eternal state. Among these we 
may class gratitude to benefactors. 
‘« Make to yourselves friends,” (saith 
Christ,) “of the mammon of unrigh- 
teousness, that when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions,” Luke xvi. 9.; that is, distri- 
bute your goods to the poor, that 
when you die, the sharers of your 
beneficence, who have passed into the 
skies, may receive you with open 
arms, into that state of cternal 
bliss. 

S. inquires, in the next place, “Is 
it possible that the heaven-bound 
pilgrim, who has been conducted by 
the Shepherd of the flock, through 
the valley that lies between—who ap- 
me pr ng the gate of heaven, and real- 

es the end of his faith—can be at- 
tracted by the trifling scenes on 
earth ?”—-A pilgrim is one who travels, 
usually, journeys of devotion; the 
adjective, heaven-bound, intimates 
the place of its destination, and in- 
forms the reader that this journey is 
still in continuation. Were I not 
rather inclined to believe that latterly 
the ideas of Charon, Styx, and Cer- 
berus, had been abandoned, [I should 
be inclined to consider this sentence 
as having reference to the valley 
where the Canes abide, and where 
Nox and Erebus hold their doleful 
abodes. In the first part of it, Sprigg 

4 





represents the spirit as a pilgrim and 
a traveller, then informs us that he 
has passed through the valley that is 
between, (the valley of the shadow of 
death, I suppose,) then, that he ap. 
proaches the gate of heaven, and 
finally, wishes to persuade his readers 
that this mere approach is the end of 
the Christian’s faith, and that here, 
during the countless ages of eternity, 
in this spacious void the soul is to re- 
main.—Is this the end of Sprigg's 
faith? Is this the perfect day to which 
the path of the just tends? Is this 
Abraham’s bosom, where the beggar 
was conveyed when he died? Are 
these the mansions which Christ went 
to prepare for his followers? Is this 
the city out of sight? Is this the situa- 
tion of those treasures, where moth 
nor rust corrupteth not? Finally, Is 
this the inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for the followers of 
Christ? No: the Christian will enter 
those everlasting habitations, and will 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 
Sprigg inquires, whether a person 
thus situated, can be attracted by the 
trifling scenes on earth? Certainly 
not: But what does your correspon- 
dent mean by trifling scenes? He ex- 
plains himself in the next sentence, 
by saying, ‘‘ Can the seul, present 
with the Lord, ever look off from 
him, to converse with those below ?” 
Thatis to say, Christian converse is a 
trifle ! “‘ No,” says Sprigg, (answering 
his own question, and then, as if 
thinking that a little too confident, as 
he had only commenced with conside- 
ration, continues,) “‘ itis best to sup- 
pose that spirits departed have no 
concern about the trifles passing here.” 
True, but are all terrestrial occur- 
rences trifling ? Is the salvation of so 
many millions of souls of no impor- 


-tance? Is all the economy of provi- 


dence, into parts of which angels have 
desired to look, is it all non-essential ? 
Jesus says, that a sparrow shall not 
fall to the ground, without the obser- 
vation of the Father of the universe ; 
yea, the very hairs of our head are 
numbered. If such circumstances as 
these are not beneath the notice of 
that Being, who is the great, the holy, 
and the high; occurrences between 
which there is such an amazing diffe- 
rence, and events of such great im- 
portance, will not be deemed trifling, 
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nor overlooked, by the blessed in 
heaven. 

Sprigg observes further: ‘‘ The soul 
reaping the sad reward of its unrigh- 
teousness, may desire to look out of 
its burning lake towards the earth 
again, but its intense pain will mot 
grantit permission.” Incorrect again; 
for the rich man in the gospel regard- 
ed his five brethren, and recognized 
the beggar in Abraham’s bosom. But 
why should such a soul desire to look 
out of its burning? Can this afford it 
any pleasure? Can such souls regard 
with satisfaction a life of iniquity? 
And is it a gratifying reflection to ob- 
serve many in a state of salvation, 
whose opportunities were not more 
extensive than their own? to consider, 
that had they accepied the offers made 
them of mercy, by God, they would 
have enjoyed the felicity of eternal 
vision? Alas! this must increase 
their torment, this must cause addi- 
tional weeping and wailing. To sum 
up the whole :—Is it best to suppose 
that the cold hand of death will dis- 
solve the tenderest-ties of nature? Is 
it best to suppose that the epicurean 
worm, when he feeds on the inanimate 
corpse, will also devour the recollec- 
tion of the dearest friends? Is it 
most reasonable to imagine that the 
attachments connected with thenames 
of father, mother, brother, sister, &c. 
will all be forgotten? Ifthey be, how 
can they ever again be united? The 
eternal separation of the affections is 
an idea at which the heart revolts. 
Bad as human nature is, there are 
few, very few,who do not feel the bonds 
of consanguinity. If your correspon- 
dent’s soul is of such a description as 
to feel no regret at the idea of death 
being an end of all earthly ties, he 
must indeed be an anomaly. I leave 
this subject with your readers, and 
begging your forbearance with my 
prolixity, I remain, your’s, truly, 

RicHarp. 

Truro, Nov. 23, 1821. 


ml 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sin,—If the following extract from 
Wardlaw meet your approbation, its 
insertion in the Imperial Magazine 
will oblige, your’s re 2 


Penzance, Nov. 5, 1821. 


le it be indeed a truth, that Jesus 





Christ is ‘‘ God over all,” it is utterly 
impossible that it can be a truth of 
subordinate magnitude. The simple 
statement of it is enough to show that 
it must rank as a first principle; an 
article of prime importance,—a foun- 
dation-stone in the temple of truth: 
—a star of the very first magnitade in 
the hemisphere of Christian doctrine. 
For my own part, I believe it tobe even 
more than this: a kind of central sun, 
around which the whole system of 
Christianity, in all its glory, and in all 
its harmony, revolves. On this prin- 
ciple we cease to wonder at the seeming 
contrarieties. If, then, this be a key 
which fits all the wards of this seem- 
ingly intricate lock, turning amongst 
them with hardly a touch of interrup- 
tion, catching its bolts, and laying 
open to us, in the easiest and com- 
pletest manner, the treasure of di- 
vine truth; if this be a principle, 
which, in fact, does produce harmony 
and consistency in the word of God, 
while the rejection of it, on the con- 
trary, gives rise to difficulties without 
number : is not this, ofitself, a strong 
presumptive evidence that the princi- 
ple is correct, and well founded ?” 


<a 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOUTH SHETLAND. 


—_—— 


(With a Sketch.) 


Since the discovery of these distant 
and desolate islands, many accounts 
have been published respecting them. 
But from what source soever the in- 
formation has been derived, they alf 
concur in describing them as barren, 
uninhabited, and in every respect 


ary. 

It was our good fortanc to be posses- 
sed of all the leading facts which re- 
lated to them long before their exist- 
ence was announced to the public ; 
but at the particular desire of our cor- 
respondent, who was in the first vessel 
that ever touched on these inhospitable 
shores, we omitted giving it publicity 
until several weeks had elapsed ; and 
it was not until some reports had 
found their way into the world, that 
our embargo was taken off. This 
circumstance enabled the conductor of 
a weekly journal to announce the ex- 
istence of these distant lands to the 
public, just before the day of publi- 
cation with us arrived. Of this inci- 
dent he has readily availed himself; 
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that love him,” 1 Cor. ii. 9. But in 
what sense are they absorbing ? surely 
they do not absorb their love, for God 
is love; and the nearer they approach 
to God, the more they assimilate to 
him. The love of our neighbour is a 
necessary consequence of the love of 
God, and therefore this cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the things of their eternal 
state. And is this love shewn by con- 
sidering what great happiness their 
friends will be sharers of, should they 
chance to arrive in heaven, and in 
taking no share in guarding them from 
evils, offering no alleviation to their 
distresses, and in administering no 
supply to their necessities? The things 
of the eternal world do not absorb the 
memory of those resident in it, for in 
heaven they sing, ‘‘ To him that hath 
loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood,” &c. Rev. i. 5. plain- 
ly proving that they remembered the 
process they underwent for the pur- 
gation of their iniquity. Those good 
principles which we possessed on earth 
remain unabsorbed by the things of 
the eternal state. Among these we 
may class gratitude to benefactors. 
‘* Make to yourselves friends,” (saith 
Christ,) “of the mammon of unrigh- 
teousness, that when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions,” Luke xvi. 9. ; that is, distri- 
bute your goods to the poor, that 
when you die, the sharers of your 
beneficence, who have passed into the 
skies, may receive you with open 
arms, into that state of cternal 
bliss. 

S. inquires, in the next place, “Is 
it possible that the heaven-bound 
pilgrim, who has been conducted by 
the Shepherd of the flock, through 
the valley that lies between—who ap- 

roaches the gate of heaven, and real- 
izes the end of his faith—can be at- 
tracted by the trifling scenes on 
earth ?”—A pilgrim is one who travels, 
usually, journeys of devotion; the 
adjective, heaven-bound, intimates 
the place of its destination, and in- 
forms the reader that this journey is 
still in continuation. Were I not 
rather inclined to believe that latterly 
the ideas of Charon, Styx, and Cer- 
berus, had been abandoned, I should 
be inclined to consider this sentence 
as having reference to the valley 
where the Canes abide, and where 
Nox and Erebus hold their doleful 
abodes. In the -” part of it, Sprigg 








represents the spirit as a pilgrim and 
a traveller, then informs us that he 
has passed through the valley that is 
between, (the valley of the shadow of 
death, I suppose,) then, that he ap- 
proaches the gate of heaven, and 
finally, wishes to persuade his readers 
that this mere approach is the end of 
the Christian’s faith, and that here, 
during the countless ages of eternity, 
in this spacious void the soul is to re- 
main.—Is this the end of Sprigg’s 
faith? Is this the perfect day to which 
the path of the just tends? Is this 
Abraham’s bosom, where the beggar 
was conveyed when he died? Are 
these the mansions which Christ went 
to prepare for his followers? Is this 
the city out of sight? Is this the situa- 
tion of those treasures, where moth 
nor rust corrupteth not? Finally, Is 
this the inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for the followers of 
Christ? No: the Christian will enter 
those everlasting habitations, and will 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, a 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 
Sprigg inquires, whether a person 
thus situated, can be attracted by the 
trifling scenes on earth? Certainly 
not: But what does your correspon- 
dent mean by trifling scenes? He ex- 
plains himself in the next sentence, 
by saying, ‘‘Can the seul, present 
with the Lord, ever look off from 
him, to converse with those below ?” 
That is to say, Christian converse is a 
trifle ! “‘ No,” says Sprigg, (answering 
his own question, and then, as if 
thinking that a little too confident, as 
he had only commenced with conside- 
ration, continues,) ‘‘ itis best to sup- 
pose that spirits departed have no 
concern about the trifles passing here.” 
True, but are all terrestrial occur- 
rences trifling ? Is the salvation of so 
many millions of souls of no impor- 


‘tance? Is all the economy of provi- 


dence, into parts of which angels have 
desired to look, is it all non-essential ? 
Jesus says, that a sparrow shall not 
fall to the ground, without the obser- 
vation of the Father of the universe ; 
yea, the very hairs of our head are 
numbered. If such circumstances as 
these are not beneath the notice of 
that Being, who is the great, the holy, 
and the high; occurrences between 
which there is such an amazing diffe- 
rence, and events of such great im- 
portance, will not be deemed trifling, 
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nor overlooked, by the blessed in 
heaven. 

Sprigg observes further: ‘‘ The soul 
reaping the sad reward of its unrigh- 
teousness, may desire to look out of 
its burning lake towards the earth 
again, but its intense pain will mot 
grant it permission.” Incorrect again ; 
for the rich man in the gospel regard- 
ed his five brethren, and recognized 
the beggar in Abraham’s bosom. But 
why should such a soul desire to look 
out of its burning? Can this afford it 
any pleasure? Can such souls regard 
with satisfaction a life of iniquity? 
And is it a gratifying reflection to ob- 
serve many in a state of salvation, 
whose opportunities were not more 
extensive than their own? to consider, 
that had they accepted the offers made 
them of mercy, by God, they would 
have enjoyed the felicity of eternal 
vision? Alas! this must increase 
their torment, this must cause addi- 
tional weeping and wailing. To sum 
up the whole :—Is it best to suppose 
that the cold hand of death will dis- 
solve the tenderest-ties of nature? Is 
it best to suppose that the epicurean 
worm, when he feeds on the inanimate 
corpse, will also devour the recollec- 
tion of the dearest friends? Is it 
most reasonable to imagine that the 
attachments connected with thenames 
of father, mother, brother, sister, &c. 
will all be forgotten? Ifthey be, how 
can they ever again be united? The 
eternal separation of the affections is 
an idea at which the heart revolts. 
Bad as human nature is, there are 
few, very few,who do not feel the bonds 
of consanguinity. If your correspon- 
dent’s soul is of such a description as 
to feel no regret at the idea of death 
being an end of all earthly ties, he 
must indeed be an anomaly. ' I leave 
this subject with your readers, and 
begging your forbearance with my 
prolixity, I remain, your’s, truly, 

RicHarp. 

Truro, Nov. 23, 1821. 
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Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—If the following extract from 
Wardlaw meet your approbation, its 
insertion in the Imperial Magazine 
will oblige, your’s ne i 


Penzance, Nov. 5, 1821. 
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ly it be indeed a truth, that Jesus 





Christ is ‘‘ God over all,” it is utterly 
impossible that it can be a truth of 
subordinate magnitude. The simple 
statement of it is enough to show that 
it must rank as a first principle; an 
article of prime importance,—a foun- 
dation-stone in the temple of truth: 
—a star of the very first magnitude in 
the hemisphere of Christian doctrine. 
For my own part, I believe it tobe even 
more than this: a kind of central sun, 
around which the whole system of 
Christianity, in all its glory, and in all 
its harmony, revolves. On this prin- 
ciple we cease to wonder at the seeming 
contrarieties. If, then, this be a key 
which fits all the wards of this seem- 
ingly intricate lock, turning amongst 
them with hardly a touch of interrup- 
tion, catching its bolts, and laying 
open to us, in the easiest and com- 
pletest manner, the treasure of di- 
vine truth; if this be a principle, 
which, in fact, does produce harmony 
and consistency in the word of God, 
while the rejection of it, on the con- 
trary, gives rise to difficulties without 
number : is not this, ofitself, a strong 
presumptive evidence that the princi- 
ple is correct, and well founded ?” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOUTH SHETLAND. 


( With a Sketch.) 


Since the discovery of these distant 
and desolate islands, many accounts 
have been published respecting them. 
But from what source soever the in- 
formation has been derived, they all 
concur in describing them as barren, 
uninhabited, and in every respect 
dreary. 

It was our good fortunc to be posses- 
sed of all the leading facts which re- 
lated to them long before their exist- 
ence was announced to the public ; 
but at the particular desire of our cor- 
respondent, who was in the first vessel 
that ever touched on these inhospitable 
shores, we omitted giving it publicity 
until several weeks had elapsed ; and 
it was not until some re had 
found their way into the world, that 
our embargo was taken off. This 
circumstance enabled the conductor of 
a weekly journal to announce the ex- 
istence of these distant lands to the 
public, just before the day of publi- 
cation with us arrived. Of this inei- 
dent he has readily availed himself; 
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and in a recent number, has claimed 
the. exclusive honour of having fur- 
nished tlie first public notice of this 
discovery. 

The map which accompanies the 
following observations, was sent us by 
Mr, Richard Sherratt, who command- 
ed one of the vessels which sailed to 
South Shetland, on the seal fishery, in 
the autumn of 1820, which vessel] was 
unfortunately wrecked on that danger- 
ouscoast. His observations are there- 
fore founded on an actual survey of 
this stormy range of sterile rocks, and 
so far as his examination could ex- 
tend, the account may be considered 
as authentic. 

“The first intimation you have of 
being near South Shetland, is meet- 
ing with a great quantity of whales, of 
the black kind, and what are called the 
fin-back ; you may thence conclude 

ou are about 150 miles from land. 

tanding on to the southward, you will 
meet with innumerable penguins, so 
many that you would almost conclude 
the sea was animated. Continuing to 
stand to the south, and at about 20 
leagues from land, you will meet with 
the seal, in shoals of hundreds toge- 
ther, and, as you approximate to the 
land, the seals and penguins are more 
numerous, but the whales more scarce. 
The first sight you have of the land, is 
at a distance of about 15 leagues, and 
its appearance is similar to a white 
cloud, ranging along the horizon from 
N.E.toS.W. Still standing on, you 
gain the land, until some parts touch 
the clouds, the whole being covered 
with eternal snow, save here and there 
a hill in the form of a cone or sugar- 
loaf, which is of a very dark colour, 
and these dark spots are generally on 
the tops of mountains. Three of 
these are very remarkable ; one over 
Esther Harbour, one over the Bay of 
Destruction, and one over Potter’s 
Cove. 

** Potter’s Cove has on the east side 
of it, three remarkable hills, somewhat 
resémbling three joints of the fingers 
when the hand is closed. These are 
called the Three Brothers, and they 
furnish an excellent mark for the 
Cove. (Vide the Chart). However, 
still approaching nearer the land, you 
will meet with detached rocks at from 
3 to 5leagues off ; and the land wears 
now a most desolate and solitary ap- 

earance, nearly the whole of its front 
eing immense precipices, covered 








with frozen snow ; and to add to its 
desolation, you will hear every now 
and then a dreadful erash from the 
fall of the rocks and frozen snow, like 
distant thunder. 

“* Being near to these detached 
rocks, of which the north side of this 
archipelago has a great quantity, it 
is necessary to keep a very good 
out, and to ascertain as soon as pos- 
sible what part of the land you are off, 
so that you may come to anchor in one 
of the different bays or harbours. 
Esther Harbour is known by Round 
Island lying off it. The entrance of 
Parry’s Straits is known by Table 
Land to the eastward, and Table 
Island to the westward ; both of these 
Tables are of similar appearance, and 
you may see them both at the same 
time. Esther Harbour and Clothier 
Harbour are the two best anchorages 
on the north side, but Potter’s Cove is 
the best harbour in the whole group 
that is at presentknown. I think there 
is safe anchorage in the inlets to the 
eastward and westward of Potter’s 
Cove, but I had not an opportunity of 
going into them. Ships may bear 
down either in Esther Harbour or 
Potter’s. Cove with safety. The dif- 
ferent anchorages to the westward are 
very poor, but it is the best place for 
sea:s; in fact the seal appears to make 
for the most dangerous places, either 
for the approach of ships or boats. 
There are few or none that come on 
shore on the south side of the land, 
but great quantities of sea elephants 
come on shore onthe different points of 
land on the south side. 

“This archipelago has every ap- 
pearance ofa volcanic eruption, and the 
higher you get upon the land, the more 
this conclusion is confirmed. The 
cones, of which I made mention, ap- 
pear to have a large trench or ditch 
round them, from which I would infer 
that they may heave out lava at tintes, 
or it is probable that they may have 
been heaved up with the whole of fhe 
land, not many years since, by some 
great convulsion in nature. In f@et, 
I think it strengthens this assertion, 
when I can aver, that net only the 
frozen snow, butthe rocks themselves, 
are continually falling and tumbling 
away, and in such quantities, that 
you would conclude the whole of it 
must be levelled in 40 or 50 years. 

“* There are, on the top of some very 
high land which I have_ visited, three 
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pools ofwater, which havea strong taste | 
of brimstone; the water not the least | 
frozen, when all around was nothing 
butice. There are quantities of pu- 


Shrimps are in abundance, if I may 


judge by the quantities which we found 


in the maws of the penguin and seal, 
when killed. There are clams on the 
rocks which are eatable. 


mice stone to be picked up in different 


places ; and in one of the isles which | ‘‘ Taking this land altogether, it 


form Esther Harboar, the whole of the | appears only fit for a temporary resi- 
rock of which it is composed is strong- | dence for the sea elephant, the seal, 
ly impregnated with brimstone. In| and the different aquatic birds that in- 
fact, by putting a piece of the rock { habit it during the summer season. 

leaving | 


into the fire, it will burn away, **R, SHERRATT.” 
nothing but a cinder. According to Mr. Sherratt’s state- 
“The westermost island contains | ment, originally inserted in his chart, 
coals in great abundance ; and I think but which we have transferred to this 
the whole of them include vast masses | place, “ the most prevailing winds are 
of iron ore, as the bottoms of the dif- | S.W. and N.E. hen the wind veers 
ferent rivulets seem impregnated with to N.E. it generally blows a gale, ac- 
quantities ofiron rust. Indeed I think | companied with snow storms. The 
there must be quantities of metals of ; S.W. is for the most part fresh with 
different descriptions here. | clear weather, the thermometer vary- 
“‘I wish I could say something in | ing from 25° to 27° and 40°. The 
favour of its vegetable productions; | N.E. wind is the coldest. The currents 
but, alas ! little or nothing of that can | are very strong through the straits. 
be said. There is not a tree, not a! Rise of tide eight feet. Flows, fulland 


bush, not a shrub, not a flower, in all | 
the islands. There is a little coarse 
moss here and there, and in Potter’s 
Cove there is a small plot of land with 
‘a little grass of a small kind, and very 
short. 

*“* Animals there are none, nor is 
there the least appearance that any 
have ever trodden these inhospitable 
regions. 

“‘ Birds are plentiful and various. 
The penguins, which are innumerable, 
are of three different sorts ; namely, | 
the crown penguin, with a red tuft on 
its head, and beautiful yellow and 
black plumage ; 2d, without the tuft, 
but of similar plumage ; 3d, the black 
and white one. All of these have a 
very disagreeable smell, There are 
also sea-gulls, gannets, Cape hens, 
and a sort of pigeon, which is the 
only bird that has not a web-foot ; 
and I think these last must have been 
blown from South America in the 
heavy north-west gales. 

‘** Fishes are likewise in abundance 
and variety. The black whale and 
the fin-back whale are numerous, but I 
believe there are not any spermaceti 
whales here, at least I did not see any, 
or hear of any person who did. How- 
ever, the grampus, the porpoise, the 
sea elephant, and the seal, are in vast 
quantities. There is also a very deli- 
cate fish to be caught near the different 
detached rocks, which I call the black 
or rock cod, weighing from 4lbs. to 8lbs. | 
the only eatable fish taken here.— 








| of each 4 oz. 


change, at eight o’clock. Flood sets in 

to the S.W. Potter's Cove is the 

safest anchorage.” 
—_—_——- 

A RECIPE FOR THE CURE OF THE BITE 
OF A MAD DOG.—COMMUNICATED BY 
E. RIDER. 

Take leaves of rue, picked from the 
stalk and bruised, Venice treacle, or 
mithridate, and sweepings of pewter, 
Boil all these over a 
slow fire, in two quarts of strong ale, 
till one pint is consumed ; then keep it 
in bottles closely stopped. Give of it 
nine spoonfuls to a man or woman, 
warm, every morning, fasting, for 
seven mornings together. 

This, if given within nine days after 
the biting of the dog, will prevent the 
hydrophobia ;—appiy some of the in- 
gredients from which the liquor was 
strained to the bitten part. 

This recipe was taken out of Cal- 
thorp Church some years ago ; the 
whole town being bitten by a mad 
dog, and all that took this medicine 
did well, while all the rest died mad. 

N.B. It is added, that many years 
experience have proved that this is an 
effectual cure. 

eee 
To 1821. 

—— ‘year! How swift has been thy 

ight! © 

How like an eagle gliding through the air, 

Or like a sactent eh a rom ite height-— 


: That shines but to deceive---then disap 


Amid the gloom of everlasting night ! 
Lymington. J. 0. R. 
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POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 


ae ny the cottage stands where once he 
dwelt, 

And those tall trees, that, planted years ago, 
Shaded him from the sun’s bright, burning 


rays, 
Uridie ahees branches he would often sit 
In silent meditation, at the morning’s dawn,— 
At noon,—at night,—when, thro’ their lofty 
b 


0 
The moon would peep to catch a sight of him : 
Yes ; therehe sat, and thought upon his flock, 
( Their welfare ever was upon his mind) 

And studied o’er their happiness on earth, 
And would lead them from the earth to look, 
And fix their wandering thoughts on heaven. 
Nor did those studies unrewarded J jem 

For soon the village, that he call’d his own, 
‘Was noted for the peace and joy that reign’d ; 
All its inhabitants were one in love ;— 

No jarring strife, no angry words, were there, 
The summer evening’s breeze pass’d over it, 
Nor told a tale, nor took with it a sound 

Of drunken revelry, as once it did 

To neighbouring vales: no; all was still ; 
Under their pastor’s care the flock increas’d, 
Increas’d in knowledge, virtue, happiness ; 
And when the labours of the day were o’er, 
The peasant homeward bent his weary feet, 
And spent the evening in domestic joys ; 

H on his knee his young ones say their 


prayers, 
And then to God himself and all resign’d, 
And sunk in “ balmy sleep.”— 


He was belov’d by all :—The young and old 
Alike their artless smiles upon him cast, 
As, with his pleasing looks, he bent his way 
On sabbath morn to yonder white-worn church ; 
And, as he slowly pass’d each cottage door, 
The modest matron with the child in arms 
Was seen to bend in token of respect, 
While close behind a group of children, clean 
And neatly dress’d, attended to his call, 
Happy, thrice happy to obey his voice. 


When sickness rag’d within the humble cot, 
He oft was seen with med’ cine in his hand, 
d from herbs his little fields supplied ; 
aes «| - the summons, walking with the 
oc , 
The sorrowing child, who had to him been sent, 
To tell the tidings of the dire disease 
That had his father, mother, brother, seiz’d:— 
At the bed-side arriv’d, the fervent prayer 
Was offer’d, and the sufferer soon reliev’d.— 


But see, strange marks of woe are on each 
heek ; 


ce > 
The pastor lies upon the bed of pain, 
By — brought almost to death’s dark 
oor ; 
And daily there was seen,the attentive flock ; 
And soon as one retires another comes 
To bid his last farewell with heavy heart :— 
And now he feels the chilly hand of death 
Is nigh to him, and with a smile he says, 
a ~~ friends, 1 go beyond that clear, blue 
s) ” 


(Pointing his hand to heav’n) ‘and, oh! may 
you 





May you” (his faultering voice was scarcely 
heard) 


“May you be with me there—let not my 
prayers, 
My exhortations, all be lost—believe— 
Believe in God—he then will with you be, 
When on your death-bed plac’d.”—His 
was rais’d, 
The film of death was on his half-clos’d eye, 
He on his pillow sank, and breath’d no more. 


All seem to mourn the good man’s early 
death ; 
The birds that in the morning oft were fed 
By his benevolent hand,—are heard to sing 
et as they once were wont) a note of woe : 
he flowers that nodded as he walk’d along, 
And paid him for his care by their sweet 
scent, 
Now miss th’ attentive hand that water’d them, 
And > th their drooping heads :—the eyes 
oO 
Throughout the peaceful, fruitful spot, are wet 
With briny tears.— 


I heard the great bell toll—the doleful 


sound 
Ran the whole village through—all left their 
homes 
To pay the tribute to departed worth : 
The mournful train now slowly pass along, 
Attended by a numerous throng of every age, 
From tender youth to the grey-headed sire ; 
A death-like silence reigns around the grave, 
Save only sobs that burst from the fall eaty 
The e is heard to fall, and “ dust to dust” 
Escapes the lips of him who up-raised stands. 
With head uncovered, and with heavy hearts 
The sorrowing throng depart.— 


And since = day ten moons have wax’d 
wan’'d ; 

And now upon his grave the grass has grown, 

White dsinies yes oom aad $4 and 
there, 

AnG rose-leaves, that have fallen from that 
stalk 

Now nearly leafless :—it was planted there 

By one who lov’d him, on the following day 

To that which bore him to his ‘‘ couch of rest :” 

The birds now perch upon the humble stone, 

That tells his name to all who travel by, 

And swell their little throats—-the nightly 


dews 
Fall on it---all around is lovely,---calm,--- 
And happy, as his soul ! 


Acton Place. 
RO 


LINES, 


Written by an Lely, whe is suffering under a 
«ht. = of the Rheumatic Gout. 


Look down, O Lord, with pitying eyes, 
On one oppress'd with grief and pain ; 
_— s, Lord, do not despise, 
his humble pray’r do not disdain, 


Thou great Physician, lend an ear 

To all my groans, and pains, and sighs; 
Be thou, my Saviour, ever near, 

To comfort me when troubles rise. 


M. M. 
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To thee I look for health and ease, 
Thou only can’st effect a cure ; 
From sin, and ev’ry fierce disease, 

Dear Lord, I pray to be secure. 


Help me, O Lord, to bear thy rod, 
ithout a murmur or a teai 
Possess’d of patience, blessed God, 
May I my pains with calmness bear. 
As sent by thee, will blessings prove, 
To wean my soul from ev'ry toy ; 
Teach it, O Lord, to soar above, 
To join in songs of love and joy. 
Winchester, Hants, August 6, 1821. 
—_— 
ADDITIONAL VERSES TO “THE 
GRAVE,” 


A.oB. 


A Poem, (inserted in the Imperi ine, 
vol. 2, col. Ee cp oe onthly 
Repository of Theology eneral Literature, 

for July, 1806. 


Hark ! a strange voice affrights mine ear, 
My pulse, my brain, run wild, I rave.--- 
Ah! who art thou whose voice I hear? 

*« T am the Grave. 


“ The Grave that never spake before, 
«* Hath found at length a tongue to chide ; 
** O listen, or I speak no more--- 

“ Be silent, pride! 


“« Art thou a wretch of hope forlorn, 
“ The victim of consuming care? 
“« Is thy distracted conscience torn 

« By fell despair? 
“ foul erate Ses on times, 
“« Wring with despair breast ? 
“ And ghosts of ive ar Ae 

“ Marder thy rest? 


“« Lash’d by the faries of the mind, 
« — — and vengeance would’st thou 
« Ah think not, hope not, fool! to find 

“ A friend in me! 


« By all the terrors of thy tomb, 
“« Beyond the power of tongue to tell, 
* By all the secrets of my womb, 

« By heaven and hell, 
“* I charge thee live! repent and pray--- 
“ In dust thine infamy deplore : dim 
“ There yet is mercy---go thy way, 

“ And sin no more! 


“* Art thou a mourner? hast thou known 
“« The joy of innocent delights ? 
‘* Endearing days for ever flown, 

* And tranquil nights? 
“ Olive! and deeply cherish still 


“* The sweet rem of the past, 
“ Rely on Heav’n’s unchanging will 
“ For peace at last. 
~ aa ~~ eee © : 
* erwhelming drown bark? 
“ A shipwreck’d safferer hast thou , 
“* Misfortune’s mark? 
“ Tho’ long of winds, and waves the sport, 
“ Condenm d in wretehedness 1 ; 
“ Live, thou shalt reach a s tering port, 
. “ A quiet home ! 
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“ To friendship didst thou trust thy fame? 
«* And was thy friend a deadly foe ? 
«« Who stole into thy arms, to aim 

« A surer blow ! 


“ Live! and repine not at this loss 

« A lose unworthy to be told : 

« Thou hadst mistaken sordid dross 
“For sterling gold. 


« Go seek that treasure seldom found, 
6s pate the fiercest grief to calm, 
- soothe the bosom’s deepest wound 
«* With heav’nly balm ! 


«In woman hadst thou plac’d thy bliss, 
‘* And did the fair one faithless prove? 
“ Hath she betrayed thee with a kiss, 

“ And sold thy love ? 


** Love! "twas a false bewild’ring fire : 

* Too often love’s insidious dart 

“ Thrills the fond soul with sweet desire ; 
** But kills the heart. 


«« A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 

“< A brighter maiden’s virtuous charms; 

“ Blest shalt thou be, supremely blest 
In beauty’s arms ! 


“« Whate’er thy lot, whoe’er thou be, 
‘* Confess thy folly, kiss the rod ; 
«« And in thy chast’ning sorrows see 
« The hand of God ! 


** A bruised reed he will not break, 

« Afflictions all his children feel : 

«« He wounds them for his mercy’s sake--- 
« He wo to heal ! 


“« Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 

“ Prostrate his providence ! 

«6 "Tis done---arise---he bids thee stand 
“To fall no more. 


“« Now, traveller in this vale of tears 
‘* To realms of everlasting light, 
«« Thro’ time’s dark wilderness of years 
“‘ Pursue thy flight !” 


There is a calm for those that weep, 

A rest for weary oo found ; 

And while the mould’ring ashes sleep 
Low in the ground, 

be soul, of origin divine, : 

God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 

In footers eternal sphere shall shine 

star of day! 


The sun is bat a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The soul, immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die! 


ee 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SEA. 


BEHOLD the beauties of vast nature’s round, 
The blissful scenes on earth, the orbs above !—~ 
On every side benevolence is found, 

And mortals breathe in all-pervading love. 


But how, O ocean, shall I speak thy fame ! 
Already and no increase ; 
Since witness’d by the multitude of men, 
And ever shall be, till the world shall cease. 
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How grand the features of thy ch g face, | 
The boisterous waving of the dreadful storm ; 
Then sympathizing skies, with darting pace, 
And frequent flashes, shew thine awful form! 


Or, when thy glassy surface, still and clear, 
Enchants me with reflected diamond rays ; 
And health inhaling, as the breezes veer, 

I feel a joy ne’er felt in former days. 


Thy wide expanse beyond man’s eye extends, 
To right or left the land no margin draws ; 
In contemplating thee, the moment rends 
My soul from earth, and fixes on thy Cause. 


June 11th, 1821. Z. 
—— 


TRANSLATION of a Greek Poem, addressed by 
H. 8. Boy to the Rev. Dr. ADAM CLARKE, 
in 1815, on his Commentary on the Scriptures. 


WHILE sordid traders have one only care, 
The boundless wealth, thy toil procures, to 


share ; 
"Tis mine, like birds that hover on the breeze, 
To cull th’ ambrosial fruit which crowns thy 
trees. 
’Tis mine to bear, like bees in vernal bow’rs, 
The golden treasure from thy blooming flow’rs : | 
For sure thy works are gardens, which combine 
With intellectual fruitage, flowers —— an 





— 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


Hail, blessed day ! ’twas thy triumphant morn 


Beheld the man in Bethlehem’s city born ;--- 
Beheld the Saviour from the tomb come forth, 
The mighty God, and Lord of heav’n and 
earth. 
Hail, sacred morn! thy animating ray 
Cheereth the pilgrim on his thorny way. 
Hail, hallow’d morn! thy blest return I greet, 
And hope in Zion’s courts my God to meet. 
Hail, hi day! of heav’nly joy and peace, 
On this bi eat day labour and toil shall ae : 
Stand forth, ye watchmen, and proclaim aloud, 
Proclaim the honors of our risen God. 


Hail, glorious day ! sweet emblem of that rest , 


‘When ransom’d sinners are in Jesus blest ; 
When freed from sin my spirit wings her 


flight, 

To dwell for ever in the realms of light. 

J.C. H. 
— 

Review.—A clear, systematic View of 
the Evidences of Christianity, Sc. $c. 
Pople oy owed ag hm on * 

r Causes of Infidelity. 
Joseph Macardy. Sy oat Med 
don, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
§ Brown. 1821. 

Tuls is an excellent work, which re- 

quires only to be known to be duly 

valued. It is dedicated to the Epis- 
copal and other Evangelical Clergy of 

Great Britain, not in a strain of ful- 

some adulation, but in a manner cal- 





culated to call their attention to the 


important subjects discussed in the 
subsequent pages. From this manly 
and Christian dedication we select 
the following paragraph, respecting 
the present condition of the Jews: 


“In the apostolic age, Jews might become 
Roman citizens; their manners and ect 
were not so singular as to be contemptuously 
remarked ; their appellation was not disgrace- 
ful; they associated and intermixed with 
mankind generally ; filled high official situa- 
tions; and; instead of equality, possessed 
onmprr influence and distinction, and uncon- 
trolled power. Why then, Gentiemen, are 
these people now so scattered? So insignifi- 
cant, affld proverbially contemptible? So ex- 
clusive in their appearance and demeanour? 
So restricted in their intercourse with all 
the nations of the earth? So miserable, and 
yet so united? So distinct from all, with 


| whom they trade, and amongst whom they 


live? What principle, or material, can have 
entered into their constitution, to make them 
so different from all other people? So averse 
to general association? In fine, why do they 
not merge into contemporaneous modes of 
living ; intermix with society; and obliterate 
the peculiarity of their manners and appear- 


| ance?”—p. iv. 


This paragraph contains an interest- 
ing question, which, unless we admit 
the truths of revelation, we shall in 
vain attempt to answer. 

The work is divided into five books, 
and these are again subdivided into 
chapters. The first book infers the 
truth of Christianity from the nature 
and fulfilment of prophecy: the second 
founds its truth on the evidence fur- 
nished by profane authors: and the 
third reaches the same conclusion 
from sacred and early Christian wri- 
teis. The fourth book is but remotely 
connected with the grand subject of 
the work. It contains three chapters, 
which treat of the Divinity of Christ, 
the ages ge | of the Godhead, and the 
Unity of the Godhead. The fifth is 
chiefly employed in stating Mr. Les- 
lie’s argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity, and in answering objections 
raised by infidels against. the authen- 
ticity of the sacred volume. The 
whole concludes with a summary of 
Mahometanism, as it stands com- 
pared or contrasted with the Christian 
system. 

Under each of these heads Mr. 
Macardy has arranged a considerable 
mass of evidence, which, to numerous 
readers,-who have neither money ‘to 
purchasé more voluminous works, nor 
leisure to read them, eannot but prove 
both interesting and instructive. It 
is not, however, our intention to insi- 


nuate, that the evidence adduced by 
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this author partakes of much origi- 
nality. To those whe have examined 
the subject with attention, the argu- 
ments will appear quite familiar, nor 
does the writer attempt to present 
them in any other light. But itis not 
in the nature of truth to be impaired 
either by age or repetition. The names 
of Paley, Butler, Newton, Jenyns, 
Haller, Simpson, Beattie, Lardner, 
Leslie, Jones, and Bonnet, from whose 
works Mr. Macardy has made selec- 
tions, are rather calculated to excite 
attention than to repress expectation. 
On the subjects of miracle and pro- 
phecy, the author thus speaks: 

“If the Author of Nature would have the 
declarations of such distinguished individuals 
accredited, some extraordinary credentials 
should be given. As the course of nature is 
generally observed, the power to effect a 

change in some known body, 

would be convincing. Or, knowing as we do, 
that our mental powers cannot penetrate fatu- 
rity, the prediction of events, more or less 
remote, providing they are such as the fore- 
tellers cannot influence, control, or ascer- 
tain, would be satisfactory. Such a plan must 
prove unexceptionable ; the former bringing 
present, the latter, probably, not distant, con- 
viction. The wise, benevolent Author of our 
existence, well knowing what would be to us 
satisfactory and conclusive, accordingly made 
choice of these very means of attesting His 
communications with mankind. The former, 
we designate Miracles; the latter, ieee. 
P- . 

In pursuing the principles here laid 
éoun author appeals to fact and 
incident, and clearly proves that the 
predictions which were delivered by the 
ancient Sibyls, respecting “‘ a king to 
the Romans, which nature was about to 
bring forth,” as recorded by the most 
respectable historians, received their 
fulfilment in the person of Jesus Christ, 
and that to him alone they were ex- 
clusively applicable. Itis also equally 
evident, that these coincidences could 
not have arisen from any artifice or 
contrivance of him whom we denomi- 
nate the Saviour of mankind, because 
numerous circumstances that were the 
distinct subjects of prophecy, related 
to his birth, his sufferings, his death, 
and his resurrection, over which it 
was impossible that he could have 
had any control. These facts decide 
against his being an impostor. 

The numerous appeals which the 
author has made to the testimonies of 
heathen writers, are powerful and con- 
vineing, and their declarations are to 
be the more regarded, because they 
cannot be suspected of partiality, The 

No, 35.—V OL Til. 





evidence thus deduced from their writ - 
ings relates to circumstances, which, 
in the estimation of the authors, had 
not the least bearing on prophetic 
declarations. The accidental associ- 
ation, therefore, gives an additional 
weight to the argument, and resolves 
the whole into the commanding influ- 
ence of truth. 

Of Mr. Leslie’s celebrated argu- 
ment, the author thus gives an epi- 
tome. He lays down four rules as an 
infallible test of truth. First, that the 
fact be such, as that men’s outward 
senses, their eyes and ears, may j 
ofit. Se ly, that it be done pu 
licly, in the face of the world. Thirdly, 
that there be memorials of it, or monu- 
ments and actions kept up in memory 
of it. Fourthly, that such monuments, 
and such actions or observances, be 
instituted and do commence from the 
time that the fact took place. 

Mr. Leslie does not argue that these 
concurrences are absolutely necessary 
to establish truth, but t, where 
these evidences concur, the matter 
attested cannot be false. These con- 
currences, he contends, meet together 
in evincing the truths of Christianity, 
and therefore he infers, that the Gos- 
pel cannot be either a fabrication or 
an imposture, 


i 


who was 
in the kingdom of 


Cey 


re-published by W. M. Harvard, late 
Missionary in Ceylon. 8vo. 
London, hard, 1821. 


Tuis little work seems to want nothing 
but novelty to recommend it; and to 
such readers as nothing but novelty 
will captivate, we have neither time 
nor inclination to apologize. 

There is something in personal ad- 
venture, and biographical narrative, 
that is always pleasing; and our in- 
terest is excited with a greater or less 
degree of intenseness in proportion as 
the incidents which are introduced to 
our notice, are more or less congenial 
with the manners and customs of na- 
tions with whom we have not been ac 
quainted. 

The vessel in which Captain Knox 
sailed for India, left the Downs on the 

41 
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eecrnner or 


2ist of January, 1657, with a design to 
trade one year from port te port, and 
then returnto England. On taking in 
her cargo for this country, a violent 
tempest compelling them to cut away 
their main-mast, and preventing them 
from pursuing their voyage, they sailed 
to Cottair Bay, on the eastern shores 
of Ceylon, to trade with the inhabit- 
ants, while their ship was undergoing 
repairs. On their arrival, they were 
treated with apparent kindness, until 
their suspicion was lulled to repose, 
when being decoyed ashore, they were 
surrounded with the natives, made 
prisoners, and carried ap into the in- 
terior. Of the treatment which the 
author and his companions in misfor- 
tune received, during the long period 
of their captivity, their manner of life, 
atid various efforts to regain ‘their li- 
berty, we have a detailed account; but 
it is such as will admit of no epitome. 

On February 9th, 1660, the author’s 
father, who had previously command- 
ed the vessel, died, and himself being 
sick and weak, and unable to bury 
him, he applied to a native for assist- 
ance ; but the only aid he could pro- 
cure without paying for it, was, to have 
a rope tied round the neck of the 


corpse, by which it was to be dragged 


naked into the woods. 
ever, was refused; and by some trifling 
property a gravé“was procured, into 
which he placed the body with his own 
hands. Shortly after the death of his 
father, the author relates the following 
remarkable incident :— 

“‘ Provisions falling short with me, though 
rice, I thank God, I. never wanted ; and mo- 
ney, also, growing low, as well to help out a 
meal, as ion, sometimes I went with 
an angle to catch small fish in the brooks, the 
aforesaid boy being with me. It chanced, as 
I was fishing, an old man genes by, and seein 
me, asked of my boy, if I could read a book 
He answered, “Yes.” “ The reason I ask,” 
said the old man, “‘ is, because I have one I 

when the Portuguese lost Columbo ; and, 
if your master please to buy it, I will sell it to 
him.” Which, when I heard of, I bid my bo 
go to his house with him, which was not far off, 
and bring it to me, making no 
the matter, supposing it might 
guese book. 

** The boy having formerly served the 
English, knew the book; and as soon as he 

got it in his hand, came running with it, 
calling out to me, “ Jt’is a BIBLE!” It 
startled me to hear him mention fhe name of a 
Bible, for I neither had one, nor scarcely could 
ever’ think to see one; upon which, i tlung 
down my angle, and went to meethim. The 
first place the book opened in, after I took itin 
my hand, was the 16th chapter of Acts; and 
the first place my eye pitched On, was the thir- 
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eat account of 
some Porta- 


Review—Captivity and Escape of Captain Knox. 


This, how-° 
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tieth and one-and-thirtieth verses, where the 
Gaoler asked St. Paul, “‘ What must I do 
to be saved?” And he answered, saying, 
* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ; and thou 
shalt be saved, and tkine house.” 


Md 


“ The sight, indeed, of this bible, so over- 
joyed me, as if an angel had spoken to me from 

eaven ; to see that my most gracious God had 

repared such an extraordinary blessing for 
me, which I did, and ever shall look upon as 
miraculous ; to bring unto me a bible in my 
own language, and that in such a remote part 
of the world; where His name was not so 
much as known, and where an Englisliman 
was never known to have been before. I 
looked nm it, assomewhat of the same na- 
ture with the Ten Commandments, he had 
given the Israelites out of heaven; it being 

e thing, for want whereof, I had so often 
mourned, nay, and shed tears too ; and, than 
the enjoyment whereof, there could’ be no 
greater joy in the world to me. 

“Upon the sight of it, I left off fishing ; 
God having brought a fish to me that my sou! 
had wae for ; and now, how to, get it, and 
enjoy the same, all the powers of my soal 
were employed. I gave God hearty thanks 
that he had brought it so near to me, and most 
earnestly prayed that he would bestow it on me. 
Now, it Dein well towards evening, and not 
having wherewithal to buy it, about me, I 
departed. home, telling the old man, that in 
the morning I would send my boy to buy it of 


him. 

* All that night I could take no rest for 
thinking of it, fearing lest I might be disap- 
pointed of it. In the morning, as soon as it 
was day, I sent the boy with a knitcap, he 
had made for me, to buy the book, praying in 
my heart for good success, which it pleased 
God to grant; for that wt; and 
the boy brought it to me, to my great joy; 
which did not a little comfort me over 
afflictions.” 

To the narrative of Captain Knox, 
Mr. Harvard has prefixed a judicious 
preface, in which he has included such 
testimonies, as must remove all doubt 
of the author’s veracity. "We cannot 
conclude our remarks in language 
more appropriate, than that has 
already expressed the character of 
this work. The author’s narrative ex- 
hibits “ a lively picture of the state of 
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the country, and the manners of the 
people ; and the account which he, has 
given of what relates more imme- 
diately to himself, and 
his extraordinary escape from such a 
vigilant enemy, and in such difficult 
circumstances, combines the accurate 
details of a real transaction, with the 
glowing interest of a romance.” 


“it 
Review. — Sanctification through 
Truth, § rmon - the pane 
Tih, i eRe 12mo.p. 58. Nisbet, 
Caatesret, Oxford-street, London. 


So far as the fetters of the author’s 
creed will allow, he every where incul- 
cates experimental and practical god- 


liness throughout this Foga He |; 


informs his readers, “ The high 


importance of sanctification appears th 


from its necessity to qaalify us for 
eternal blesscdness. A man may go 


to heaven without wealth, without 


power, without learning, without elo- 
quence, without all or any of those 
things by which Digg and worldly 
men estimate chatacter, but 


‘“* without ee no man can see the | . 


Lord.” Bat lest they should become 
righteous over much, he adds in the 
next paragraph, “ that the holiness of 
saints in resent life is imperfect. 
Perfection, though the ambition and 
aim of all the trul aly pious, is not the 
positive attainment of any. We ha 
heard of some such pure, and perfect, 
and spotless beings; we haye never 
seen any such ; we look in Me 
for them in the  erocioal rode of 

Old and New Testaments. - Where 
shall Pag find this boasted perfection?” 


Theve passages fairly develope the 


character of this discourse. It is a 


pretty little dish of Antinomianism, 
rendered palatable to the taste by 
the seasoning that has been used in 
the cookery. 

I 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF WM. SCORESBY, 
JUN. ESQ. F.R.S.E. &C. LATE OF 
WHITBY, YORKSHIRE, BUT NOW OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


In our number of the Imperial Maga- 
zine for June, 1821, we prefixed a por- 
trait of this enterprising and scientific 


navigator. This was accompanied 
with the expression of a hope, that in 
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the ensuing number we should be able 
to furnish a memoir of his life. That 
wish, however, we were prevented 


of | from accomplishing, through causes 7 


which the reader can have no 

oles soe cae ce _— until 
present, we have n exerting 

ourselves to collect materials to re- 

deem our with the public ; and 

altbough we have not been able to 

succeed to that extent which would at 

once 

selyes, we 

general outline of his life; and we 

now resent to our friends a narrative 

we flatter ourselves will be 


scarcely does not feel a 
wish to peruse the journals of his nu- 
merous voyages into the Greenland 
seas, to catch those emanations of 
science which associate with the va- 
rious objects which arrested his atten- 
tion, and excited his observations. 
Mr. William Scoresby, Jun. was 
born at the village of ropton, near 
Pickering, in Yorkshire, October 5th, 
1789. His thers were both 
farmers ; and his father was originally 
intended for an agriculturist : but his 
active and enterprising mind finding 
itself cramped in such a limited scene 
of employment, he left his paternal 
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roof while yet a youth ; and atWhitby, 
the nearest sea-port, commenced a 
sea-faring life. 

At the age of three years, Mr. 
Scoresby, Jun. was removed from the 
place of his nativity to Whitby, in 
which town his father, from his mari- 
time employment, had found it con- 
venient to take up his abode. Here 
the son received the rudiments of his 
education ; but this consisted only in 
the aequirement of such common 
branches of knowledge as are regular- 
ly taught in country schools. 

In the year 1800, when the subject 
of this memoir was only in his 11th 
year, his father, then commanding a 
whale fishing vessel from London, put 
into Whitby Roads, and invited him 
off to see the ship; and he, not being 
afar to undertake the enterprise, 

i on hoard throughout the 
voyage. The first consideration of his 
father was, to furnish him with suit- 
able clothing for resisting the severi- 
ties of the climate in the region to 
which they were bound. Fortunately, 
there were several persons in the ship, 
who, previous to their engaging in the 
sea service, had been regularly trained 
to different handicraft occupations. 
These, being supplied with the re- 
quisite materials, most of which 
were on board, soon equip the 
pours adventurer in a complete sai- 

s garb; and every thing being 
ready, they departed on their hazard- 
ous expedition. The voyage proved 
an arduous one. Owing to the uncom- 
mon perseverance of the commander, 
the ship became involved in the ice of 
Spitzbergen, where it lay immoveable, 
notwithstanding every exertion of the 
sailors to free themselves, for eight 
successive weeks. During this period 
the limit of the ice was never discerni- 
ble from the mast-head ; and the field 
into which the ship was frozen, accu- 
mulated to the thickness, in many 
places, of more than 14 feet. 

The following year Mr. Scoresby 
remained in England, to improve 
himself in learning, while his father 
navigated the Greenland seas. This 
interval, however, afforded him no 
other opportunity of improvement than 
what a common day-school regularly 
supplies. 

In 1802, Mr. S. joined his father in 
London, after his return from his usual 
voyage. During their stay, which was 
about 3 or 4 months, he enjoyed the 





rivilege of an excellent seminary of 
instraction, conducted by Mr. Stock, 
of Poplar, from which he derived 
great advantages. 

The next year he repeated his voyage 
to Greenland, along with his father ; 
who having himself proved eminently 
successful in this occupation, was so- 
licitous to train up his son to the same 
profession. He accordingly pur- 
sued it year after year, and was pro- 
gressively entrusted with the import- 
ant and arduous duties of chief-mate 
and harpooner. In his 16th year, he 
had an accidental opportunity afforded 
him of attacking an unentangled 
whale. He was successful in harpoon- 
ing it by a throw of the wea and 
in this first adventure succeeded in the 
capture. 

is education, thus interrupted by 
professional duties, could only be pro- 
moted during the winter of each year; 
his summer months being regularly 
spent among the icebergs and whales 
of Spitzbergen. In these intervals of 
his voyages, lie attended a school in 
Whitby ; but his opportunities of im- 
provement being very much abridged, 
he was sent in 1806 to the university 
of Edinburgh, and again in 1809, 
where, for about two-thirds of each 
session, he attended various classes, 
calculated for xe see | the mind, 
and re og philosophical know- 
ledge. In this institution, the deve- 
lopment of his talents so far ex- 
cited the attention of the learned and 
scientific, that, as a testimony of their 
approbatiori, and an encouragement to 
perseverance, on the Jatter occasion he 
was elected a member of the Werne- 
rian Society. 

In the autumn of this year, (1809) 
there was a call made upon all British 
seamen, especially upon those en- 
gaged in the Greenland trade, by the 
Government, for assisting in bringing 
the flect captured from the Danes into 
a British port. On this occasion, the 
seamen of Whitby being unwilling toe 
come forward, Mr. S. was the first to 
offer his services in the national 
cause. This stimulated many others 
to follow his laudable example ; and 
the services which, on that memorable 
occasion, they rendered to their coui- 
try, will not be soon forgotien. 

On his arrival in Denmark, he was 
appointed to take charge of one of the 
gun-boats, which it was deemed prac- 
ticable to deck and transport to Eng- 
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land. Under the protection of a man 
of war, and with acrew of six seamen, 
he left Copenhagen, at the time of its 
evacuation by our troops: but after 


sustaining part of a heavy gale of | the 


wind, the gun-boat not being sea- 
worthy, filled with water and founder- 
ed, immediately after the crew had 
been taken on board the Alfred. From 
this ship he was drafted to the Scy- 
eren, a prize line-of-battle ship; in 
which, having drifted over the Galloper 
Sand in a storm, he had again a nar- 
row escape from shipwreck. 

The following year, while on a pas- 
sage from Leith to London in a smack, 
Mr. Scoresby had an opportunity of 
displaying his presence of mind on a 
disastrous occasion, and of rendering 
essential service to 25 passengers on 
board ; who, in all human probability, 
were indebted to his vigorous exertions 
for their lives. The vessel in which 
they sailed grounding on the Maplin 
Sands, the crew were about to seize 
the boats, and provide for their own 
safely, by making for the shore, and 
leaving the remainder to their fate. 
If this measure had unhappily been 
carried into effect, about twenty lives 
must inevitably have been lost, as 
this number exceeded what the boats 
could possibly carry. The confusion 
which prevailed on board, it is more 
easy to imagine than to describe. The 
captain’s orders were disregarded ; all 
authority was at an end; and the 
sailors thought of nothing but provid- 
ing for themselves. 

At this critical juncture, Mr. Scores- 
by, who had previously passed for a 
Jandsman, authoritatively commanded 
the men to return to their duty, and 
endeavour to get the vessel afloat; but 
to this they replied, that they were de- 
termined not to perish with the ap- 
proaching wreck, while the boats were 
within their reach. 

Authority having awakened their 
attention, Mr. S. next proceeded to 
expostulation, and requested them to 
await the floating of the vessel to 
clear her of the anchor, and to set the 
sails, after which they were at liberty 
to act as their own judgment might 
direct. He also urged, that should 
the vessel float, himself and the 
passengers should be able to take 
her up the Swin ; and as they (the 
sailors) were in possession of the 
boats, they could not expose them- 
selves to any real danger, until the 





water rose above the cabin deck. In- 
fluenced by these persuasions, the 
sailors returned to their duty, and 
providentially, as the tide advanced, 

smack ming to float, soon 


got under way ; and, by the vigorous 


exertions of the passengers, who con- 
tinued working at the pumps, remain- 
ed above the waves w had 
passed the Nore. The water then 
gaining upon them, | ran the vessel 
upon a bed of mud, a little after high 
water, on the bank of the Thames, 
where she lay while the tide retired, 


and before its return the leak was 


overcome. 

As soon as Mr. Scoresby could 
legally take charge of a vessel, name- 
ly, at the age of 21, he was appointed 
to the command of the Resolution, of 
Whitby, one of the Greenland whalers. 
He entered on the arduous duties of 
this station with great diffidence, but 
with competent ability ; and the result 
was most prosperous, his labours being 
crowned by one of the largest cargoes 
that had ever been taken into the 
port. After this trial, he continued 
annually to prosecute the whale-fish- 
ery as a profession, and, in a general 
way, his exertions have been very 
successful. 

On returning from this voyage, in 
which for the first time he had filled 
the station of commander, Mr. S., in 
1811, married Miss Mary Eliza, second 
daughter of Mr. Richard Lockwood, of 
Whitby, a gentleman of amiable man- 
ners, of honqurable character, and of 
a comprehensive mind. By this lady 
he has several children. 

In the year 1816, he met with one 
of those trying adventures to which 
vessels in the whale-fishery are con- 
tinually exposed ; the ship being ar- 
rested in a calm between two im- 
mense flakes of ice, by which, part of 
the keel was carried away, and one of 
the lowest planks torn from its bed ; 
the consequence was, that the vessel 
filled with water, and the captain and 
crew had to flee to the ice for refuge. 
The exertions made use of on this oc- 
casion, and the successful and unex- 
pected issue, are detailed in his Ac- 
count of the Arctic Regions, vol. 2, p. 
438 ;—a work which has gained him, as 
an author, and a scientific observer of 
nature, a considerable share of renown. 

During his numerous voyages to 
these extraordinary regions, Mr. S. 
omitted no opportunity of noting 
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down the various phenomena in na- 
tural history and general science, 
_ which came within the range of his 
observations. This enabled him to 
contribute several important papers 
to different philosophical journals and 
societies, in which he detected many 
errors in the theories that had been 
reviously received as accurate. His 
investigations also extended to several 
origi and important inquiries.— 
Among these may be reckoned, the 
temperature of the sea at great 
depths ; the nature of the polar cur- 
rents and ices ; the temperature of the 
atmosphere in summer; the mean 
annual temperature of the arctic seas ; 
the positions as to latitude and longi- 
tude of different parts of Spitzbergen, 
Ian Mayer, and other far northern 
islands; together with surveys and 
delineations of extensive lines of 
coast, in which he has corrected se- 
veral important errors found in our 
best charts. The cause also of that 
peculiar colour by which the Green- 
seas are distinguished, became 

an object of his inspection. This, on 
examination, he discovered to arise 
from innumerable animalcule. He 
has also furnished accurate drawings 
and descriptions of whales, and other 
inhabitants of these regions, which, 
till his day, had been either erroneous- 
ly delineated or imperfectly described. 

The services thus rendered by Mr. 
Scoresby to these branches of science, 
procured for him, in the beginning of 
the year 1819, the honour of being 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. He has also been pre- 
sented with the diplomas of several 
other scientific and literary instita- 
tions. 

Bat it is not on diplomas or honour- 
able elections, that Mr. Scoresby 
founds his claim to literary and scien- 
tific fame. His various observations 
of nature, his philosophical know- 
ledge, and nautical skill, enabled him 
to present to the world in 1820, his 
justly celebrated work, in two volumes 
octavo, on the arctic regions. Of this 


work an extended review was honour-: 


ably given in the Literary Gazette, 
shortly after its appearance; and an 
analysis of its varied contents, anda 
delineation of its character, may be 
found en record, in No. 8, p. 285-294, 
of = Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal. 

These volumes, abounding with in- 





teresting matier, and animated de- 
scriptions of polar phenomena, con- 
tain more valuable information re- 
specting these frozen regions, than any 
other. work extant. Throughout the 
whole, the depths of. scientific re- 
search are decorated with the charms 
of novelty, constantly exhibiting spe- 
cimens of the marvellous, without 
transgressing the rules of probability, 
or infringing upon the empire of truth. 

Mr. Scoresby and his family now 
reside in Liverpool, from which port 
he has latterly sailed on the whale- 
fishery, as commander of the Baflin, a 
large ship launched about two years 
since, and purposely fitted out for this 
arduous employment. In these voy- 
ages, he has thus far been preserved 
from the dangers with which he is an- 
nually surrounded, by the protecting 
caré of Divine Providence, which on 
all occasions he is ready with grati- 
tude to acknowledge, 
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INTERMENT OE THE REMAINS OF 

MAJOR JOHN ANDRE, 
Awake that some measures had been 
taken to remove from America the re- 
mains of this brave but unfortunate 
British officer, which event, in con- 
junction with his melancholy fate, 
had awakened in some degree the 
public attention, we inserted in col. 
1169, some account of the circam- 
stances in which he was placed, and 
which led to his capture and. final 
execution, Since that sheet was print- 
ed, his mouldering ashes have been 
deposited among those whose exiis 
have been more illustrious, but not 
more interesting. 

The death of Major Andre was of 
such a complection, as to forbid na- 
tional honours to accompany him to 
his final vault. He had violated the 
laws, which nations, in a state of hos- 
tility with one another, have engaged 
to hold sacred ; and although many 
mitigating circumstances appeared in 
his favour, the letter of the law was 
againsthim, and therefore every effort 
made to preserve his life was ren- 
dered ineffectual. ' 

National honours under such cir- 
cumstances would indicate a national 
approval of his conduct, and indirect- 
ly sanction a breach of these rules 
which humanity and honour must pre- 
serve from violation, Such a deed 
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would have been circulated through- 
out Europe, and perhaps have pro- 
duced a retaliation in case of any 
future rupture with foreign powers. 

To rescue his name from oblivion, 
and his bones from the land in which 
he fell, every thing has been done that 
prudence, compassion, and honour, 
could suggest, without a forfeiture of 
national dignity. The procedure that 
has been adopted respecting his inter- 
ment, is included in the following 
paragraph :— 

The remains of the lamented Major 
Andre have been lately removed from 
the spot where they were originally 
interred in the year 1780, at Tappan, 
New-York, and brought to England in 
the Phaeton frigate, by order of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Yesterday the sarcophagus was depo- 
sited in front of the cenotaph in West- 
minster Abbey, which was erected by 
his late Majesty to the memory of this 
gallant officer. The re-interment took 
place in the most private manner, the 
Dean of Westminster superintending 
in person. Major-General Sir Her- 
bert Taylor attending on the part of 
his Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief ; and Mr. Locker, Secretary 
to Greenwich Hospital, on behalf of 
the three surviving sisters of the 
deceased. 
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GIBBON AND WHITAKER. 

( Disingenuousness of Mr. Gibbon, the 
celebrated Historian; with an Extract 
Srom Whitaker’s Review of lis ‘‘ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman eo og 
the latter communicated by Mr. W. 
Bishop.) 

Tue Editor of the Imperial Magazine 

had the honour of being personally ac- 

quainted with the late Rev. John 

Whitaker, rector of Ruan Lanyhorne, 

in Cornwall, the celebrated historian 

of Manchester, and of various other 
valuable works. 

On one occasion, being in his com- 
pany, the conversation turned on the 
writings of Macpherson and Gibbon, 
with both of whom Mr. Whitaker had 
been personally acquainted ; and he 
thinks, that both had been his fel- 


low collegians, but of this latter 


point he is not certain. In this con- 
versation he mentioned the following 
singular incident :— . 

“It was my lot to be personally 


Gibbon and 











acquainted both with M 

with Gibbon, and it has 

lot to write against beth. Agains 
former I asserted ‘‘ the Genuine His- 
tory of the Britons ;” and the latter I 
attacked ia my Review of his “‘Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Gib- 
bon, Sir, was a disingcnuous man : 
and it was owing to a circumstance 
which I am about to relate, that I en- 
tered the field against him: The li- 
terary pride of Gibbon knew no 
bounds. It was the ambition of that 
man to rival Tacitus ; and justice 
compels me to confess, that has 
succeeded. 

** When his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was prepared for the 
press, as we had always been in habits 
of intimacy, he politely requested. me 
to examine his manuscripts, marking 
such places as I thought erroneous in 
point of historical accuracy, as defi- 
cient in interest, or redundant in ex- 
pression, or as otherwise susceptible 
of any emendation. This task I most 
gladly undertook, as an act of friend- 
ship, and especially as it referred to a 
department of history to which I had 
paid some degree of attention. On 
perusing this work, I was quite ena- 
moured with his style, with the dignity 
of his expressions, and with that ex- 
pansion of mind which he had every 
where displayed, so that I became at 
once one of his enthusiastic admirers. 

* Pleased with the work, and happy 
in having an opportunity of congratu- 
lating my friend on his successful la- 
bour, I wrote him a letter without any 
reserve, expressing in warm language, 
the result of my feelings and judgment 
on the occasion. Of this letter he 
availed himself, and introduced: its 
contents to the notice of his numerous 
friends, by whom we were. both com- 
plimented on the sanction which I had 
given to his work. 

“In this state, things continued 
with me until his “ Decline and Fall” 
was announced to the public, and ac- 
tually made its appearance in the 
world. But it was not long after it 
had been thrown into circulation, be- 
fore an intimate friend of mine called 
on me, and asked whether I had really 
given my sanction to the work? I 
replied without hesitation in the affir- 
mative, and added verbally to the en- 
comiums I had previously given in 
writing. My friend listened to me 
with some degree of astonishment, 
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and at | asked in plain terms, 
how, as aclergyman of the Church of 
England, I could recommend a work 
which directly tended to sap the foun- 
dations of Christianity ? I repelled the 
charge, by denying that it had any such 
tendency. But, rejoined my friend, 
I think I can — y convince you of 
the contrary. Then turning to the ob- 
noxious chapters, and reading a few 
paragraphs, I plainly saw through the 
whole affair. 

“« The truth, Sir, was, that Gibbon, 
willing to avail himself of my appro- 
bation, but well knowing that I should 
never sanction his attacks on Chris- 
tianity, kept back those more repre- 
hensible parts, when he submitted the 
MS. to my inspection ; and having ob- 
tained my favourable opinion, sent 
forth the whole into the world as hav- 
ing received my approbation. 

** Exasperated at this dishonourable 
conduct, I resolved immediately to 
commence a review of his work. My 
critique had scarcely appeared, before 
I received from him a letter begging 
for quarter, and apologizing for what 
had taken place. He well knew from 


what source the criticism came, from 
my style and manner of writing. In 


this letter he begged me to forbear ; 
stating, that I should ruin the sale of 
his work, and blast his literary repu- 
tation. But I owed more to Chris- 
tianity than to Mr. Gibbon; and there- 
fore told him in reply, that I would 
pursue him through every part, and 
give him no more quarter than he had 
given to Christianity. 

“« Such were the circamstances 
which led me to review Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
These were afterwards collect- 
ed from Review, and published in 
one octavo volume, as they now ap- 
pear.” 

Such was the history which the Edi- 
tor received from the lips of Mr. Whi- 
taker, respecting that work whence the 
following extract is taken. 


“The friends of literature may 
equaily triumph and lament, at a work 
like this. They may triumph, when, 





with the usual perfunctoriness of cri- 
ticism, they consider the wide range of 
reading in it, the splendour of the sen- 
timents, the depth of the reflections, 
and the vivacity of the language. But 
they must lament, when they come to 
scrutinize it with a stricter eye, to 
mark the harsh and false language, 
the distraction occasioned by the pa- 
rade of reading, the obscurity in the 
meaning, the contradictoriness of the 
parts, the endless labyrinth of digres- 
sions, and the careless or wilfal un- 
faithfulness in the narrative. The 
friends of religion also, must grieve 
with a juster sorrow, over the despe- 
rate profligacy of all. But let not one 
friend to religion be weak enough to 
fear. There is not a particle of formi- 
dableness in the thousand strokes that 
this blasted arm of infidelity has been 
laying upon the shield of Christianity. 
That shield is the immortal zxgis of 
wisdom. Against such a cover, if we 
are not scared with the glitter, we need 
not dread the edge, of Mr. G.’s sword, 
Mr. Gibbon is angry at Christianity, 
only because Christianity frowns upon 
him. He has been long endeavouring 
to shake off the terrors which his 
Christian education has impressed 
upon him ; but he cannot do so. 
“ He scorns them, yet they awe him.” 

“ Heis therefore acting toward Ghris- 
tianity like a bull caught in a net; 
making every desperate effort to break 
the cords that encompass him ; and 
straining every nerve in an agony of 
exertion to burst away into the undis- 
quieted wilds of animal enjoyment: 
and I think I cannot better conclude 
my review of his history, than by ap- 
plying to him this character in Milton; 
as, equally in the praise and in the 
censure, truly descriptive of him.— 

« __. On th’ other side up rose 

Belial, in act more gracefl and humane : 

A fairer lost not heaven ; be seem’d 

For "d and high explowt, 

Sool en ine Soins 
cow e worse 

The Spee reason, to x and dash = 

Maturest counsels ; for his were low, 

To vice new bat ~: = a 

Tumorous and slothful ; pleased the ear, 

And with persuasive ome thus began.” 
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